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Congress Tories Set to 


Emasculate LaborLaws 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


Special Washington Commentator 


WASHINGTON.—Der Tag dawns for the 
Tories next Wednesday, when the new Congress 
convenes on Capitol Hill. 

The new reactionary majority, a coalition of 
tory Democrats and the Republican opposition, 
is whetting the surgical knives for their first 
real chance to gut the New Deal’s social reforms 
for the past ten years. And that’s what Ham 
Fish, Clare Hoffman, Parnell Thomas and the 
National Association of Manufacturers have 
been drooling over since November. 

The first victim, apparently, is to be the Wage 
and Hour Act. Others will follow. 

In some quariers, false hope has buoyed those 
who think that surely no Congress would dare 
wipe off the the Social Security Law 


books or 


the Wagner Act that the people wouldn’t 
stand for it! In other quarters, there are those 
who argue that the Republicans would not 


jeopardize their chances for 1944 by repealing 
the popular reforms. 

It is now revealed what vain delusions such 
arguments have been. The fact is the Repub- 
licans don’t intend to expunge popular New Deal 
measures from the legislative books. That would 
be a strategy for simpletons! 

Politics conscious Washington is aware of 
much more effective strategy: What can be re- 
pealed with popular approval (assisted by a 
little flag-waving during wartime) will be re- 
pealed. But where popular approval is lacking— 
and this will be far the more numerous category 
—practical emasculation of the reforms will be 
accomplished just as neatly by cutting appro- 
priations. 

The fact is that a Wage and Hour Division 
Without inspectors, or a Labor Board with no 
examiners is equal to no Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion or no Labor Board. 

That’s practical politics — concez 
without the onus. 


iled 


repeal 
* © * 

Thomas Draws the Blueprint 

Earlier this week, Rep. J. Parnell Thomas of 
New Jersey practically delivered a blueprint of 
the Tory strategy when he announced that the 
new Congress will “have to use the paring knife 
as no other Congress in history.” And he wasn’t 


talking about the war agencies! Thomas pro- 
nosed “at least 50 per cent” cuts in the appro- 
Aiations for the Departments of Labor, Agri- 


ture and Interior, under which are congre- 
gated a majority of the New Deal reform activi- 
ties. Other departments Thomas would con- 
solidate and then cut. 

The President has announced he will make no 
recommendations to reduce the budgets of 
federal non-war agencies in his message to Con- 
gress next Thursday. That, he said, was a 
matter he was going to leave entirely up to 
Congress. With a tory Congress thirsting for 
just such an opportunity, of course, the Presi- 
dent’s decision in this respect has an ominous 
sound. 

* t * 
Liberals Turn Tail—and Run 

The most depressing picture in Washington, 
since the November elections particularly, is the 
defeatism of the liberals in the face of the tory 
offensive. Facing a reactionary attack on labor’s 
gains doesn’t bring fright to the heart of labor 


nor pale its red badge of courage. Labor has 
been through such fights before, and will hit 
back again. 

But to see some of our liberals turn tail at 


the distant rumble of the tory drum is enough 
to curl one’ hair—or one’s lip! 


The contempt with which H. L. Mencken 


scourged the cultural babbits of a generation 
ago might well be reserved today for our 
liberal rabbits! 

* oe * 


Lindley Opens Anti-Labor Parade 
Within the past ten days, two Washington 
columnists closely identified with the Admin- 
istration have aimed attacks on labor. Their 
particular targets were the Wage and Hour Act 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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Isolationists Threaten 


Exposé of ‘Secret 
Plot Documents’ 


Special Correspondence 


WASHINGTON.—A campaign to stop the 
public trials of 28 indicted pro-Axis propa- 
gandists was speeded this week by the Anti- 


British bloc in Congress when they threatened 
to expose “secret documents” allegedly proving 


the indictments as a “Jewish plot” against 


America First Committee isolationists. 














The AFC bloe ais see \ 
tigation of lend-leas vas immedi: 
interpreted as part o to paint the 
war as an administrat ¢ } 

Evidence of the forces supporting tl is drive, 
exposed in last week’s New Leader, was 
by newspapermen here in the use of 
Patterson’s Times-Herald as the mouthpiece for 
the Wheeler group. The vspaper, which is 
owned by the Patterson McC orm) interes 








allied with the New Yo Daily News and 
Chicago Tribune ,was long active in the 
efforts to keep America from a 


pre-W ar 





> enemies 








of Germany. 

During the past few weeks it has been the 
first to “discover”? the New Deal plots d to 
play up Wheeler’s efforts to fight the indict- 
ments. One story, which appeared this week and 
was considered an indication of the isolationists’ 
tactics, read in part: 

“Sensational evidence connecting Justice De- 
partment officials with organizations engaged in 
a nation-wide campaign to smear and purge 
critics of the Roosevelt admi ration in and 





out of Congress wi ented to the House 

of Representatives when the New Congress meet 

in January. 
“Prominent 





among the organizations whose 











representatives maintained close liaison with the 
Dept. of Justice during the grand jury investi- 
— of the fascists—Ed. note) was the so- 
called Union for Democratic Action 

“The evidence indicates however, that a super- 
defamation 01 } ly fi Ce ind 
pretending great respectability, was the most 
powerful influence ce iracy ct- 
ment. This a ng to pro 
ponents of a inquiry iins a 
nation-wide secret system s tl 
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To offset the dangers of such revelations and 
to be able to say that they predicted “attacks” 
on themselves, the AF‘ ‘ planning 
intensified “exposures” of the “plot” aga 
them. This is expect t 
revelations. 

The Times-Herald reported this wee that 
“responsible” Congressional circles had 
] several men Cong? s Ww € 
cluded on e original f 35 
Maloney wanted to indict. Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, of : d } Atto 
General Bi nd t ‘ 
be an investigat J D I 
members of Congress shou 

There is no evidence that this o 1. It 
pointed out, however, that if 1 ppen, t 
Congressi 1 esp de ¢ ps 1! yvering ip 
fascist activity. 

John O’Donnell, Washington columnist for the 
Times-Herald and The New York Daily News, 
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and twenty dollars, the price of grapes : 
teen dollars a pound, roses at a dollar each, 
and the mark-up on liquor soaring hourly. Most 
families have been sitting down to a simple but 
satisfying fare. Your correspondent had roast 
pheasant and swell burgundy, but this was an 
uncharacteristic British household. 
Comparing holidays, one would say th ast 
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knock the Fascists out of the war by this spring. 
But what worrie them is the failure of Allied 
leadership to capitalize on the popular, demo- 
tic, and radical feelings of the Italian masses. 
ad of encouraging the powerful left-wing 
underground movement, one Italian leader told 
ne, the impression is given that Allied diplo- 
macy is looking toward the discredited Italian 
monarchy for post-Mussolini leadership. The 
result is indifference among potential Allied 
frie: in Italy. 

This, however, it is widely felt here, is not 
an incidental defect in foreign policy, but is ap- 
paren itly part and parcel f a diplomatic game 
which “has been played too long!” The Italian 
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Role at Peace Table 


By EDWARD LORING 

Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON—Parallel proposals from Lon- 
don and this capital, this week, for the creation 
of a strongly armed international council to 
guard the post-war world has been interpreted 
here by liberal and government circles as a pos- 


sible clue to President Roosevelt’s future ac- 
tivities. ; 

It is believed here, and among the United 
Nation’s leaders in London, that only a 
highly popular American can hold a world coun- 
cil together for any length of time. Political 
observers—many of them close to the White 


House—have limited the possible choice of the 
American people to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and Wendell Willkie. 
It is certain that 

President’s most 





a course would solve 
ing problem—that of 
fourth term bid and yet retain the 
in on the eventual peace conference 
with the prestige and influence. As a private 
citizen, Mr. Roosevelt, who is now virtually 
commander-in-chief of the Allied Armies, would 
have little to say about the final treaties. This 
is well known to be chief concern at the 
moment, 

It is considered significant that Vice-President 
Wallace of a world court with President 
Roosevelt’s specific permission and endorsement. 
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suc 
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avoiding a 
right to sit 
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spoke 


It is also considered important that on the same 
day Downing Street inspired stories in London 
that the United Nations are vre paring to estab- 


lish an international criminal court soon for the 
post-war trials of Adolph Hitler, Benito Musso- 
lini, and other Axis war criminals. 

Wallace’s failure to mention the problem 
of India’s freedom is as evidence of the 
official nature of his speech. Informed persons 
know that Wallace feels strongly that India 
should be “freed” from British control. Had he 
for himself he would not have 
overlooked the subject, it is reliably reported. 
However, the fact that he did omit refer- 
ence to the Orient can be definitely interpreted 
as the result of long consultations over the text. 


seen 


been 


speaking 


Further conjecture would be futile now. The 
picture may shape up soon: The next step is 
the creation of blueprints for the proposed coun- 





*s and adv 
power 


cil; International direc isors must be 
appointed; the Council’s must be delim- 
ited; its economic policies must be evolved; plans 
for the future international army must be made 








now; the obviously controversial position of Rus- 
sia in the Coun i must be discussed; also that 
of Britain’s oe ions and India. 

Two day Ww allace expanded his proposals 
during a spee me at an Army Air Force celebra- 
tins t} 
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dence fying of international law,” the 
Uv. © ted. 

“Tt j lerstood that President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull probably will 
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Alaska—New Focal Point 
n Aerial Global Warfare 


Vested Interests 
Battle Reform 


Of New Deal 


By MATTHEW LOW 

Alaska is now coming in for 
its chapter in world history. 

It played a small role in the 
Washington story when Secretary 
of State William Seward handed 
7 million dollars worth of gold to 
the Czar Alexander for his 
property in Russian America. It 
played a larger and more hectic 
national role at the turn of the 
century when the gold strikes in 
Juneau and the Yukon brought 
a rush of Klondikers through 
Alaska. 

Now with the Japanese land- 
ings on Attu, Agattu and Kiska 
Islands in the Aleutian chain, it 
is becoming clear how close 
Alaska is to the Orient, how vital 
it has become to U. S. defenses, 
and how strategic a jumping-off 
place it is going to be as the full 
implications of global warfare 
and air power are drawn out. 

It was Billy Mitchell himself 
who once pointed out that control 
over Alaska would permit control 
over much of the globe. And mili- 
tary experts have since formu- 
lated what is generally called 
“The Great Circle Route.” The 
existence of the Great Circle 
Route formes the basis, in one 
way or another, of most calcula- 
tions of Alaska’s military value 
—for it puts Alaska within 
bomber reach of nearly every im- 
portant capital in the world! In 
global war this all-direction per- 
spective for aerial operations 
could be a unique advantage for 
America’s offensives. 

Exactly what advances have 
been made in the way of naval 
and air bases in Alaska for global 
maneuvers cannot, of course, be 
revealed. Huge and _ strategic 
installations have been put 
through at Dutch Harbor, at 
Sitka, on Kodiak Island and else- 
where. The completion of the 
Alaska highway is another 
achievement of military import- 
ance (although after all the 
maneuvers and intrigues as to its 
path, it is a dubious question 
whether it will be at all suitable 
for post-war civilian transport). 

The sudden spotlight which has 

n turned on the Alaskan terri- 
tory is turning up other items of 
interest for Americans other than 
those urgent with military implic 
cations. How has the economy of 
Alaska developed? What are the 
White-Native relations? Are there 
any signs of a developing political 
maturity? In what ways may 
Alaska be said to constitute (with 
Puerto Rico) America’s “colonial 
problem’’? 

The 586,000-square-mile terri- 
tory, which lies partly in the 
north temperate and partly in 
the arctic zone, has a population 
of a little over 72,000, which is 
about equally divided between 
white and native (one-quarter or 
more Eskimo, Aleut or Indian 
blood). Conditions among the na- 
tive people belong, and nothing 
can gainsay this, on a black and 
shameful record. Some improve- 
ment has been effected with the 
recent activities of the Office of 
Indian Affairs, but health, educa- 

(Continued on Page Six) 


FBI Smashes 
Subversive 


Mankind United 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

LOS ANGELES—F.B.I. agents 
here have smashed a secret sul 
versive organization “Mankind 
United” which was said to have 
plotted “to blow up all the mu- 
nition plants in the world,” and 
to have seditiously undermined 
the American war effort. Sixteen 
men were arrested, including the 
leader of the group, Arthur Bell. 

“For the past several years,” 
said a prepared F.B.I. release, 
“Bell has been directing the activ- 
ities of the bureaus or units of 











the movement through various 
California cities.” 
“In directing its activities he 


has used such mysterious aliases 
as ‘The Voice of a Right Idea,’ 
‘The Divisional Superintendent,’ 
‘Department A,’ Department B,’ 
and ‘The Voice.’ [Editor’s Note: 
Coincident or not, Superman is 
now engaged in combatting a 
Nazi agent called “The Voice.”] 
The organization, just prior to 
the outbreak of war was actively 
engaged here in showing anti-war 
or pro-Nazi movies. Federal men 
charge leaders of the cult cow 





seled followers not to purchase 
bonds, stating they were “worth- 
less.” 
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ACLU Reviews 
Wartime 
Liberties 


Reviewing the status of civil 
liberties in America after a year 
of war, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union in a statement issued 
this week declared that “while it 
is clear that the general condition 
is far better than in World War 
I,” the view asserted by govern- 
ment spokesmen that civil liber- 
ties are intact, “must be qualified” 
by recognition of “serious excep- 
tions.” 

The chief exceptions listed are, 
1—removal of the entire Japanese 
population from the West Coast 
by military authority and their 
detention in “virtual concentra- 
tion camps,” and the exercise of 





the power of removal of indi- 
vidual citizens from military 


zones without civilian review; 2— 
the international censorship of 
opinion, including “unreasonable 
restrictions” on the transmission 
to the Allied nations of facts and 
opinions concerning race dis- 
crimination; 3—censorship by the 
Post Office Department of pub- 
lications alleged to impede the 
war effort without hearing or 
specifications in many cases, and 
without the application of the 
U. S. Supreme Court test of 
“clear and present danger” in 
others; 4—certain federal prose- 
cutions for utterances and pub- 
lications alleged to encourage dis- 
affection in the armed fe 
without a showing of “clear and 


present danger” of illegal acts. 


rees 





On the favorable side, the Un- 
ion listed, 1—relative freedom of 
debate and criticism; 2—the lack 
of witch-hunting, mob-violence, 


ution; 3—the 
, General in 
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Adv. Wastes 
Spur Inflation 
U.S. Warned 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
manifesto last week of 100 econo- 
mists, and educators condemning 
“the overwhelming waste involved 
in the continuation of the full 
peace-time volume of advertising” 
has thrown a bombshell into the 


offices of America’s advertising 
big business. 

The open letter was sent to 
Treasury-Chief Henry Morgen- 
thau, Economic Director James 
Byrnes, WPB chairman Donald 
Nelson, and OPA-head Leon 
Henderson. It hit sharply the 
Treasury’s decision to permit 
business concerns that expend 


huge sums on advertising to de- 
duct the cost from their profits, 
thus dodging taxation. 

“To the extent advertising ac- 
celerates buying,’ U. S. war 
economy’s leading administrators 
were told, “it is running in direct 
opposition to the efforts of the 
war agencies to check inflation.” 

Advertising, it was pointed out, 


is now 21 per cent above the 
level of the years 1935-1939. 
The letter, according to ad- 


vertising informants of The New 
Leader, is “an effective shaft at 
the very heart of advertising.” 
Newspapers and magazines have 
been packed with expanding ad 
copy, in disregard of the scarcity 
of raw materials, power, trans- 
portation, and skilled labor, not 
to mention the larger implications 
with respect to the danger of in- 
flation. Members of the influential 
Advertising Council, the admen’s 
central committee, are reported 
“in a turmoil.” 

If action is taken on the econo- 
manifesto, the restrictive 
program would make for a 
drastic lowering of the income of 
advertising media, which have 
been stimulating the purchase of 
restricted sounding off 
patriotic affirmations at the Gov- 
ernment’s expense. Where neces- 
sary messages are being conveyed 
to the public, the economist’s sug- 
gest, the Government ought to 
pay directly for the information. 


mist’s 


goods, 


advertising bigwigs, in the 
sacrifices due to 
all-out war pro- 
have been solidifying them- 
and with the 
upper cliques of big-business in 
the hope of 
“indispensable.” 
VOU Is in 


The 
face of possible 
pressures of an 
gram, 
selves more more 
making themselves 
A fund of $500,- 


the process of being 





raised by Dr. Virgil Jordan for 
the defense of the advertising 
field. No admen are openly in- 
volved, and it is being run 


through associations with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, 
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Congress to 
Further Probe 
Steel Shortage 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — In- 
vestigation of steel shortages 


will continue when the new Con- 
gress convenes. That is the mean- 
ing of the “interim” report sub- 
mitted by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
to the House on the day the old 
Congress adjourned. Members of 


Congress have no intention of 
abandoning study and _ super- 
vision of steel production for 


war needs and for post-war pur- 
poses. In this resolution they 
are supported by both AFL and 
CIO. 

Because the winning of the 
war and continuous employment 
depend upon a steady and ade- 
quate flow of steel, the following 
excerpts from the House com- 
mittee’s report are of more than 
passing interest: 

“Your committee has found 
that the supply of steel is woe- 
fully short of the requirements, 
as set forth each month by the 
service agencies—the Maritime 
Shipbuilding, the Navy and the 
War Departments. Notwithstand- 
ing the many drastic WPB limita- 
tion orders issued since Pearl 
Harbor—each of which prohibits 
the use of steel in the manufac- 
ture of hundreds of items—the 
shortage still persists. 

“The magnitude of this short- 
age is so serious that any public 
statement of the actual figures is 
impossible at this time, for such 
information would be of real aid 
to the enemy. 

“During the six months of in- 
quiry the supply has never come 
even close to meeting the demand 
for steel, as indicated by the re- 
quirements which the service 


agencies set forth as necessary 
for their monthly production 
needs. Instead all three service 


agencies are regularly compelled 
to curtail their and 
war production and to pare down 
their requirement figures to the 
total amount of steel w! 
steel mills are producing.” 
The committee blamed the 
Iron and Steel branch of the 
WPB as in large measures re- 
sponsible for the situation. 


schedules 


lich the 





Few Changes in Darlan Regime Seen 


As Giraud Takes Power in NorthAfrica 


By GEORGE DECKER 

Liaffaire Darlan ended as spec- 
tacularly as it began. The role of 
Admiral Jean Louis Xavier Fran- 
Darlan was far from glori- 
ous. but his end is tragic. He was 
murdered not while he col- 
laborating with Hitler, but while 











coils 












was 


he was collaborating with the 
Allies against the Nazis. And as 
yet we don’t know for which he 
has been eliminated. 

All the consequences of the 


assassination of Darlan cannot be 
accounted exactly until we learn 
the 
Giraud is 
French 





exactly how nomination of 
General actually ac- 
cepted in North Africa, 
and to what extent an agreement 
between Giraud and de Gaulle can 
Whether Giraud is 

the late Admiral for 
the tricky problems of the com- 
situation is an- 


be reached. 


as wily as 


plicated military 


other problem. 
The most difficult task has, 
however, already been handled, 


and Giraud will now move to con- 
solid 
he | 
likely that the Nogues clique will 
balk at Giraud, nor is it probable 
that the composition of the Da 

will be 


te the administrative regime 









is inherited. It is ha 


rdly 


lan secretariats signifi 


cantly altered. 
advantages art 


military 


Giraud’s great 


chief 


lis popularity as 





nd his reputation of irreproa 
able honesty. His escapes from 
German prison and then from 


Vichy France have given him the 





halo of a romantic hero. It should 
not be overlooked, however, tha 
in the days of the Republic he 
was considered a very reactionary 
man, even a fasci But the dis 
count heavy <« ose vi 
} ENC int 

€ ! M 
pro G > col 
e) - like de 
( P ; RB + 
ne Cc ? 1 
ore Dp F el n nv 
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from the beginning. He himself 
stresses the fact that he is a sol- 
dier and not a politician, and this 
is a point that can be held to be 
reliable. 


This business of political epi- 
thets is provocative. Is it 
rect to call the Portuguese dic- 
tator, Salazar, “a fascist”? Of 
course, he is a dictator, but surely 
not every dictatorship is fascist. 
Kemal Ataturk was a 
but hardly a fascist. And Chiang 
Kai-shek? But this is 


cor- 


dictator 


no place 


for theoretical considerations. 
Salazar is interesting now be- 
cause he is playing a very im- 


portant role as a supporter of 
Iberian neutrality. His prominent 
role has been stressed by the fact 
that a “Tberian 
proclaimed 
in Lisbon. 


new bloc” 
and 


Madrid but 


was 


sealed not in 


The Iberian bloc is to maintain 
the neutrality of Spain and Por- 
tugal. Spain needs the support of 
Portugal to strengthen her posi- 
tion vis-a-vis Germany. Franco is 
a fascist; in his speeches he 
praises fascism and proclaims the 
coming doom of the democracies. 


He is 


neutrality 


for maintaining Spanish 


not because but in 

















General August Nogues 


spite of his ideological sympa- 
thies. in Lisbon his Foreign Min- 


ister, General de Jordana, recalled 


what Spain had gone through 
during the civil war, and said: 
“With the same energy we now 


maintain our interna- 
tional position, because we under- 
stand that defend today by 
the path of peace what we de- 
fended yesterday by arms. That 
is what gives life and warmth to 
the Iberian bloc.” 

Is_ this 


intend to 


we 


declaration sincere? 
this: In Spain, 
the civil war, the normal average 


Consider before 


crop of wheat was 4.1 million 
tons; 1941-42 the crop of wheat 
Was no more than 2.8 million 
tons. In the same year, Spain 
imported 360,000 tons of wheat 
and 1.9 million tons of maize. 


The Spanish standard of living is 
miserable. The situation is 
perate in some regions because of 
lacking transport facilities. It is 


des- 


worth mentioning that M. Alexis 
Cerrel stated that the malnutri- 
tion in Spain “contradicted all 


admissible theories concerning the 
quantity of calories necessary fo1 
the organic activity cf the humar 
body.” 

Last August it was announced 
officially that all preparations 
were completed for a new system 
of individual rationing in place 
of rationing by families, but that 
this reform had to be postponed 
papel 
which to make new ration cards! 
One understands without difficulty 


tnat a 


because there was no witli 


country in such situation 


prefers “the path of peace. 








Neverthele the position of 
Spain is not absolutely certan 
for Germ: presst be too 
trong. TI ew t witl 
P i apon i Franco's 

s. If S; esists, Portugal 
1 become a military stronghold 


f the Allies on the continent; 

er specia! trumps are the islands 

e Atlantic which may become 

ry nportar bases for the 
Allied one 
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Llippings and Comment 


By DANIEL BELL 
End of a Dynasty? P 
HERE has been the general! feeling tor some 
time that the New Deal is falling apart at the 
seams. Now comes a cool and highly realistic 
analysis by the Washington staff of the Wall 
Street Journal in a special roundup on the de- 
veloping situation in wartime Washington. 

Says the Wall Street Journal's writers: 

“A great coalition, which ruled the nation for 
10 years, is breaking up. A dynasty is dying. 

“The explanation of what is happening to the 
Roosevelt coalition is: Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt—or at least boredom. The nation is weary 
of the same old faces. The same old faces are 
weary of each other. 

“Weariness is aggravated by war nerves—in- 
conveniences, irritations, restrictions—which make 
‘normalcy’ seem such a lovely state. 

“All this remains of secondary importance 
while the war continues. That is another way of 
saying that it will become of primary importance 
as soon as the war ends. Post-war cleavages al- 
ready are hinted in the cracks across the Roose- 
velt coalition.” 

That patticake over with, the analysis settles 
down to the major items. These are listed as 
1) a dissident agrarian south and west; 2) a 
restless labor movement; 3) splits within the 
New Deal entourage and the lack of a dominant 
personality who could succeed Roosevelt. 

The agrarian problem has economic roots. 
Traditionally nationalist, the farm belt doesn’t 
want to share the American market with Argen- 
tine beef, Polish rye or Cuban sugar. 

Industrial wage earners are irked by wage ceil- 
ings, taxes and threat of compulsory work. Wages 
have not kept pace with living costs and the 
weekly 5% victory tax reduction starting Janu- 
ary 1, with wages frozen is not likely to ease the 
situation. 

At the moment Roosevelt seems to be caught 
in the eross-pull of the farm and labor pressures, 
and will have to choose one or the other. 

Politically, Roosevelt is worse off, In the Demo- 
cratic Party ‘Senators George, Byrd and McKellar 


insist on their own fiscal and budget program 
which impugn the administration’s proposals, 
while Democrats Truman, Kilgore and Pepper 


expose the shortcomings in the war effort. 

In the White House orbit, Hopkins, Wallace, 
Ickes, Morgenthau, Henderson, Perkins, Barkley, 
Jackson are not commanding figures in their 
own right. When “new blood” was needed for 
war “czars” Roosevelt could only recruit McNutt, 
Wickard, Ickes and Prentiss Brown, none of 
whom aroused enthusiasm. 

Factors the Wall Street Journal neglects, which 
are creating much speculation in labor and liberal 
circles, are: the rapprochement of the administra- 
tion with big business, the lack of adequate labor 
representation in production policies, the indus- 
trialist domination of the War Production Board, 
and the uneasiness regarding the influence of cer- 
tain agencies, apart from the State Department, 
which lean to the idea of maintaining a pre-war 
status quo in a post-war Europe. 

. * 


Exit Townsend 
i eee “stick” in the news this week re- 

ported that the Townsend party had lost its 
legal standing in California by polling less than 
one-fourth of the required number of votes at the 
last election to keep it alive. Nathan T. Porter, 
a Townsendite running for Governor, polled 15,501 
votes. 

So passes from the American scene one of the 
most amazing depression phenomena. And _ its 
demise in California, the flophouse for social 
nostrums, underscores the eclipse of the panacea 
movements, from the fervid and sincere EPIC 
of Upton Sinclair’s (End Poverty in California, 
remember) with the ugly and open class warfare 
fought against it, to the garish racketeering of 
the Ballard “I Am” cult. Townsendism reached 
its peak in 1935 but crashed the next year in the 
Lemke-Coughlin abortive Presidential campaign. 

That period is a goldmine for the chronicler of our 
skewed social and political mores, for those move- 
ments are the inheritors of that strange emulsion 
in American historical currents which includes 
the Labadists, Brook Farm, Oneida, Albert Bris- 
bane, the Populists, Jacob Coxey, Tom Watson, 
William Jennings Bryan and others. 

Its present political meaning is more ominous. 

A frightened middle-class American reaction, 
these later California evangelistic movements of 
the dispirited and near-dispossessed, were mild 
portents of the wild storms ahead if the feelings 
ot insecurity which aged 
hold of the population at large. 


these possessed, seize 





Oh, Mr. Jones! 

“PP HERE is no confirmation from 
either the war or high taxes are destroying 

the profit ability of American corporate business.” 

After all deductions, including more than is 

needed to meet tax payments, corporation profits 

are 160 per cent higher than in 1939 and at least 


’ . 
FDR’s World Council 
(Continued from Page One) 
select a prominent American legal expert to act 


} 


as a consulting adviser for the 


that 


the fact 


court. 
“Their most likely choice appears to be She 
Glueck, Professor of 
Criminology at Harvard 
assisting in preparations for establishing of th« 
court, cooperating closely with Marcel Dedaer, 
chief Justice of Belgian Courts in Britain | 
chairman of the War Crimes Commission of 
London International Assembly.” 

These men and their colleagues 
form the basis of the World court 

The chief obstacle to the immed 
for: an international tribunal 
is the crystallization of American public opin- 
ion in the face of opposition from the 
isolationist coalition of Wheelerite Congress- 
men and McCormick newspapers. 

The New York Daily News, owned by the 
terson, McCormick interests, already 


don Criminal Law and 
(he) has bee 








organizatior 


planning 


and police 





forces 


strony 








to fire upon the international project. Late t 
week the News said editorially that if eithe 
Roosevelt or Willkie is elected President in 1944 
“the United States will thereafter be hauled 
into some sort of Federation of the World now 
being dreamed up by Vice-President Wallace a 
numerous others. 

“As a member nation of suc 
we shall no longer be a fully independer 
try We shall mM just anothe State i? a ce 
glomeration of states, and sha ave surrer 
dered up to some world embracing authority the 
essentials of our sovereignty and of our right to 
order our own lives and run our ow) untry a 
the jority of us prefer.’ 

It is believed further eviderc Presick 
Roosevelt tactics were strategic first st« ps i 
long battle for an international security me 
sm to prevent the recurrence of wan 


40 per cent higher than last year. The authority 
for the quote and the statement is the Department 
of Commerce, headed by the conservative Jesse 
Jones—which is cold water to the business yowls 
about taxation. 

Incidentally, Jones, one of the chief big business 
representatives in the administration, was ap- 
proached by a group of industrialists a little 
while ago, who complained that all post-war plan- 
ning was being done by the “liberals” and that the 
program of the National Resources Planning 
Board would lead to “collectivism.” They asked 
aid in setting up a committee which would present 
business’s views on post-war planning; Jones is 
reported to have quietly set up and given space 
to such an office, with ready use of the Depart- 
ment ot’ Commerce’s facilities. 

The NAM Takes a Flyer 

IBERAL writers have long maintained that 

the most crushing indictments of the inequali- 
ties of our social system were to be found in the 
various government investigations—few agencies 
possess the resources to do the tremendous jobs. 
From these have come the Walsh Industrial Com- 
mission reports, the Pujo-Untermeyer financial 
investigation, the Nye munitions probe, the 
Pecora banking scandals, the Black lobbyists in- 
quiry, the LaFollette Civil Liberties exposes, the 
3one patents hearings and, coming to the story 
at hand, the comprehensive researches of the 
O’Mahoney Committee, or TNEC. All of these in- 
vestigations and their findings touched sore spots 
among the vested and each was the 
target of abuse. 

This week saw a campaign against the TNEC 
monographs—launched by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, These monumental studies 
are the most complete picture extant of economic 
life in America today. A reading of the findings 
and summary of the committee’s work, published 
separately, reveals the ter- 
rible grip of monopoly on 
American economic life and 
what that concentration of 
economic power means when 
translated into political and 
social terms. 

The NAM’s “exhaustive” 
analysis of the 43 monographs, 
which total 12,260 pages (the 
NAM survey” excludes ap- 
parently a 783-page final re- 
port and 31 bulkier volumes 
of hearings on selected sub- 
jects which total 20,000 pages 
plus 3,300 technical exhibits— 
to complete the statistics, 552 
witnesses appeared and spoke 
for 775 hours) —the NAM’s 
exhaustive analysis, however, charged that the 
monographs are filled with “glaring errors, in- 
consistencies, inadequacies and alleged evidence 
to lay the groundwork for governmental control 
virtually Nazi and Fas- 


interests 





of private activity along 





cist lines in the post-war world.” 

A statistical investigation by this department 
shows that 97 economists collaborated on 40 of 
the monographs while three ware prepared by 


the Federal Trade Commission. These economists, 
most of them from the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Federal Trade 
Commission, represent some of the best technical 
minds in the field. To make an admittedly in- 
vidious comparison, the exhaustive and impartial 
NAM report was prepared by Noel! Sargeant, 
NAM secretary, and John Scoville, chief statisti- 
the Chrysler Corporation. 


cian of 


Beveridge in Wall Street 


| ace those interested in Wall Street’s reaction 
to the Beveridge Plan, here is a report by 
Harold Fleming, a conservative financial writer 


for the Christian Science Monitor. 


“The report came out, curiously, the day be- 
fore the annual mecting of the Institute of Life 
Insurance and of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, ... At first they were scared 
by the headlines, but perusal of the actual 


premiums and benefits offset this impression, ex- 
cept perhaps for the officers of companies selling 
casualty, health and other lines of special insur- 
teason for taking the report rather calmly, 
despite the larg premium costs and 
scope of benefits which it would give, appears to 
be that the plan is big for Britain but not for the 
United States. 

“A curious aspect of the Beveridge report is 
its essential conservatism. Far from being tarred 
with the Moscow brush, it assumes a return in the 
approximately the same es- 
sential economic those before the 
war—in other words, a limited market for goods 
and a buyer’s market for labor. ... 

“In this sense it is a “voice from the past’ for 
it apparently assumes that the bright post-war 

| employment and a sellers market for 
wages’) will not 


ance. 


increase in 


post-war period to 
conditions as 


hope of tul 
labor (end of the “iron 


be realized.” 


law of 


Justice Dep't Probe ¥ 


(Continued from Page One) 

Wheeler “hy 

Senate” f# 

id-lease efforts. 

recently given the Ger- 
President Roosevelt as a 

ion of his attacks on the New 


that Senator 
ground work in the 
ition of ler 


this week 


Was 











ilso reported that “Thus an 

investigation of lease-lend by Congress—an all 
yut Capitol Hill show with Harry Hopkins on 
the witness stand—is in the cards. In either 
Senate or Hous s likely that the Ad- 
nistrati forces ca muster sufficient votes 
‘stigation backed by a coalition 


al Democrats and a G.O.P. oppo- 




















ffi national victory in °44 
ongressme} vehind Wheeler 
rest in the 28 indictments, 
id are willing t ise any ea counter- 
i arrass the ad stration. Repre- 
ntative Hoffman, for example, will be shown 
ring the trials to have been so careless with 
s frat envelopes t iarles B. Hudson, 
ro-AXxi agandist ha, Nebraska, one 
the 28 indict obtained large numbers of 
len ric ve copies of Hoffman’s speech 
entitled “Rooseve I Judas.” 
r 01 i of the AFC, Sena- 
s Gen rs. Bur K. Wheeler, Robert 
\. Taft and Robert R. Reynolds. chairman of the 
S M Affairs Committee, are con- 
S e n trust behind the 
¥ campaign ag t iministration. 
Senator Ny is been kee} close touch 
certain fe America First organizer, to 
) is re ted his deep regret that the 
Committe va ved H ias urged the 
‘ t 1 group with personnel and 
y] u ‘ AF Y . 
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The Home GYront An Olds 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Catholic Poets and Prophets 


OR a black Protestant I did pretty well. 

William Agar’s review of President George N. 
anthology of Great Catholic Literature, than I ran out to get hold 
of a copy. That review appeared in last week’s issue of The New 
Leader. I am sure, many other readers were intrigued by it. It’s 
a swell review of a great volume. 

If I were a Catholic, I would be under obligation to confess a 
sinful motive. I was moved at least fifty per cent by curiosity. 
I gathered from the review that St. Luke and St. Mathew are 
listed—along with Heywood Broun—as representative Catholic 
authors. And when I got hold of the book itself, I found all four 
of the gospel writers in places of honor. 

My first, primitive reaction was one of protest. When I was 
a boy in the Methodist Sunday School, I certainly thought the 
authors of the New Testament best-seller belonged to my church. 

To have these Catholics walk off with 
them now roused—but only for a moment 
—a couple of very un-Ch i thoughts. 
Then I remembered the broad 
face of my Sund School 1er—her 
name was Broadie, and she never forgot 
her generous and expansive sort of re- 
ligion. I know very well what she would 

a time of literary crisis like this. 


No sooner did I read 


Shuster’s 


i} fact, fe ly hear hei ge tle 
“Well, Will, if the Catholics want 
apostles for their very own—and if 
they will promise to read them and pay some attention to what 
they say—just let them have them. Maybe they need them as 
much as we do.” 
* 
Beginnings and Endings 
INCE the title of the volume is The World’s Great Catholie 
Literature, a couple of other names in the line-up caused me 
to blink once or twice. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Francis Parkman 
and Robert Louis Stevenson might have been surprised—though, 
I am sure, not displeased—to find themselves in such company. 
All is explained, however, by a sentence of the introduction, The 
volume is not limited to Catholic writers. The purpose is to give 
“the impact of Catholic thought and feeling on world literaiure.” 
Stevenson’s essay on Father Damien and Parkman’s account of the 
Jesuit missionaries certain] They may serve, 
incidentally, to show that Catholics and Protestants are not such 
worlds apart as most people suppose. 
Sut I still have one area of puzzlement. Heywood Broun, 
Orestes A. Brownson, 
Come-Latelies are included. They are ly iters, and 


will be morose enough to object to having a ¢ ‘e to read more 


y fit into this scheme. 


Gilbert Che rton and some other Johnnie 


of them. But what agitates me is why othe ished figure 
were omitted, fe lic in every essential. I am 
thinking of such chaps as Martin Luther, John Knox and John 
Calvin. Let’s forget uuther. I don’t want to get into an 
argument that I can’t \ 1 was a terrible writer, and—any- 
way—lI simply can’ 
But the two Johns 

and no one will be bigoted enoug] uintain that they were not 
distinguished figu } , bo * them » born Catholic, 
reared Catholic. i y tho ta im » they got from a 
Catholic environme) ‘ 4 
Catholic thoug! 


ational, technical 


lows far more Catho 


conflagrations, 


comparison 
a Catholic at all. Everything that we) the making of h 
was Protestant. He carried al f his otestantis into t 
Catholic church during 
good men—to be his last hours. In t ntechnical, undenomi- 
national sense | as, to | ‘atholie as any man. His 
big heart went out to every: 

My question is a 4 mpl ne: \ i lan who spent 
the first thirty or fo: faithful, 


scornfully passed over silence while another, wl just raced 


im 


the great sorrow of a 


under the ecclesiastical wire a ph is s placed among 
the prophets? 
This postscript Shuster. A heathen 
works at a desk 1 shoulder at the 
array of writers ar 
clamation: “My Go 


By Their Fruits 
INCE I wrote that 
deluged with homili 
as any man. And if h 
Testament offers me a pc D1 tion. Jesus Christ was a very 
modern pragmatist. aid: “By their frui ye shall know 
them.” That’s somethi: for people to chew cn. Think it over, 
all you ecclesiastics, ail you wartime appealers 
We hear it said all about u t > : cing a revival 
of religion. i I don’t want 
to stop to argue ; } 
when it is that we had the a: f ra alism. t there is small 
use in arguing suc We } 
our world was filled 
tionalism. Now the test 
must confess in all | i] 
stand that test very wel 
Father Kernan, Herbe Aga ind othe ‘alling very 
effectively for a new a ; igious faith. listen to both 
of them with grea They belief in 
God and in the dignity a: uality of be sk them 
what they h ly } » dwellers 
in slum houses, they car ive a i answer. If th failed to 
come up to that would use my 
column to take the hide off them. hi they are both wrong in 
their attitude towa a é nterpretation of history 
since the time of the Reformation and through the revolu- 
tionary period. But ] 
power to them! 


A Time to Make Good 
ND this brings me to 
Every citizen of ti 
who hasn’t done every 
our Negroes is a h} 
one respect, I must 
than the Protestants. 
The Baptist a Method 
ments down Sou | 
their preachers 
defended slave 


mouth came 


ng catholic.’ 


mysticism. 


Rationa 


course, ask 


napper ed 


church-domina 


7 
down to this, the 
line have 
make a 

I bring 
there are 
Was al 


hundred leadi 


a 
Jesus Christ. 
But on 
one. And, 1 
a chance to quote 
factor so sears the 
and democracy " 
our day has become the sy1 


outhern Cavalier 


By WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 
MORGAN AND HIS RAIDERS: A BIOGRAPHY OF THE CONFEDERATE GENERAL. By Cecil 


Fletcher Holland, Maemillan. 373 pp. $3.50. 


BEFORE the Civil War, southern romantics, closing their eyes to the realities of 

existence in Dixie land, pictured the southern people as a race of cavaliers, proud 
of an aristocratic heritage, lordly and noble, brave and dashing. They drank deep 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Lethean springs, and ever in their dreams a pluméd knight laid 


oY: 


the tournament’s prizes, and eke his heart, at the feet of his lady fair. When war 


came, they were sure, these dreams would ma- 
terialize, southern knighthood would fiower, and 
glamorous chevalie with banners pure and man- 
ners gallant, would bear off the beauteous booty. 


Nor were they disappointed. They saw their 
dreams come true in Turner Ashby, “Jeb” Stuart, 
and John H. Morgan. (‘‘Cap’n” Forrest, the one 
indisputable genius of the Confederacy, com- 
manded:a “critter company” and was not to the 
manor born.) These intrepid Cavalry 
and especially Morgan—exemplified the pride of 
the South. “Morgan,” says author Holland, “is 
remembered as the Confederate raider. Yet he 
was more than that to the world in which he 
lived. The turbulence of his spirit, his hopes, 
and his aspirations were those of the old South 
which died forever at Appomattox. Men saw 
in him the kind of soldier they would have liked 
to be. While never more than a brigadier, he 


remarkable influence on that fine-spun 


leaders— 


exerted a 
morale which helped sustain the South through 
four years of suffering and sorrow.” 

John H. Morgan was a young Kentucky busi- 
ness-man when the war came. Throwing himself 
into the Confederate cause, he slipped away from 
Lexington, recruited a band of Cavalrymen, and 
rode off to the war. In little more than a year, 
he had risen to brigadier-general, gained a ro- 
mantic reputation for reckless raids, and met and 
married the fair daughter of a Tennessee Con- 
gressman. He was the “Marion of the Con- 
federacy,”’ a daring Cavalier in the best tradi- 
tidbns. His ill-conceived raid into Indiana and 
Ohio struck momentary terror in Northern hearts, 
his capture and imprisonment in the Ohio peni- 
tentiary depressed the South, and his dramatic 
escape brought new hope to his desperate cause. 
Assembling the remnants of his old command 
over the disapproval of the Richmond authorities, 
Morgan rode again, fighting against growing 
odds, until he was surrounded and killed in Green- 
ville, Tennessee. 

In-the proverbial old trunk in the near-aban- 
doned barn, Mr. Holland found the papers of 
John Morgan. *There were orders, muster rolls, 
correspondence with Confederate officials, diaries 
of soldiers and civilians, and the love letters which 
the raider wrote to his war-time bride . Here was 
treasure, indeed; 


ere too was temptation. 
Only an author of the highest integrity could 


build a cheap Hollywood 


igredients. 


Way that nigi 


i : well 

itated by journalistic dabblers in history. 

Morgan and His Raiders is a sound, balanced 

‘aph hich can meet the approval of the 

red by 

his diction 

lean; his tas able. Y ill the romance 
Morgan is there—proof prositive that colo? 


when a scholar 


should close. But in these days 

volume which does not pur- 

in ! mind or publisher’s blurb—to 
essential to victory deserves commending com- 
Not onc li Holland likened 
Morgan to a commando: Not once has 
Captain Holland of the Air Force tried his hand 
at analogy: and even the publishers have re- 


author 


fruined from peddling the book as an aid to arm- 
chair strategists, “timeily’ 


book, it’s 
a book of pe a solid structure, 
based upon sound scholarship, i 1 with pro 
portion, adorned n taste: it’s not a jim-crack 


together for th 


The Price of Peace 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
VICTORY IS NOT ENOUGH. By Egon Rans- 
hofen-Wertheimer. W. W. Norton. 322 pages. 
$3.00. 
Y heary exciting discourse on “The Strategy for 
i Lasting Peace’ can be roughly divided into 
two parts. About one third covers the tragedy 
of the German democracy and of democratic 
socialism, the League of Nations’ share in the 
debacle, the fall of France and the German 
enigma; the rest of the work is a series of 
sparkling excursions into the various ramifica- 
tions of the problem of peace which till now, 
incidentally, has produced a flood of mostly 
worthless proposals. 

The second part of the volume is more valuable 
than the first. It is difficult to read the author’s 
evaluation of the causes of the present war with- 

quarreling with them frequently, without 
questioning many of his conclusions, without ask- 
ing for more facts and cooler logic and fewer 
wide generalizations. One asks of the historian 
to record, in so far as he can, exactly what 
happened, and explain as much of it as he is 
able; but one is annoyed by opinions without 
facts. To illustrate: Ranshofen-Wertheimer pro- 
claims that the German Republic “was lost in the 
first days of its existence when the democratic 
powers failed to recognize Germany as an ally in 
a common battle” (p. 33). This is a too simple 
explanation and only a combination of very com- 
plex causes can explain the downfall of the Ger- 
man experiment in Republicanism. Or, when 
viewing the world around us how can we agree 
with the author that “nationalism has definitely 
reached its peak, and, probably, overreached it- 
self’? (p. 104). 

This criticism should not, however, give the 
impression that Ranshofen-Wertheimer’s excur- 
sions into the post-war drifts to the present dis- 
aster are not without their value. Well written, 
they are studded with much shrewd comment, 
innumerable interesting details, and suggestions 
for investigations that need to be done in regard 
to our recent history. But Ranshofen-Wertheimer 
is at his best when he concentrates upon the 
political, social and psychological aspects of the 
future post-war settlement. He has enough cour- 

eject most of the current ideas of inter- 
organization as either unrealistic or 


id to insist that wars must be won 
i aggressors. International or- 
ganization, in order to be effective, must be based, 
in his opinion, on the clear assumption that with 
victory won aggression will no more disappear 
from the globe than it disappeared after the 
“victory” of 1918. 

It is impossible to deal with the numerous other 
suggestions of the author. Sufficient to indicate 
that he rejects the concept of the “two Ger- 
manies” as utterly unrealistic and dangerous for 
a productive approach to the German question, 
that he believes that Germany and the world can 
be saved only by a temporary “total occupation” 
of Germany, coupled with and followed by the 
most gigantic experiment in re-education of the 
whole nation, and that he is convinced that, after 
this war, ‘nobody will need to preach socialism,” 
for “everything will be socialism” (p. 310). 
Few works of recent months interested in the 
fundamental problem of peace have been so absorb- 
ing and so enlightening as Victory Is not Enough. 
; | those who are willing to deal 
with the problem without the usual dose of 


naiveté, fables and wishful-thinking, 


Stephen Spender’s Mission 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 


RUINS AND VISIONS: Poems, 1934-1942. 
Stephen Spender. Random House, 138 pp. 
— is a delusive simplicity about periodiz- 
ing literary thus very attractive 
to document second World War 


as a decisive cultu urning point. In London 


history. 


that September, as a matter of fact, T. S. Eliot 
ran into Stephen Spend 1 is is recorded) 


to the anxious question, “W] you doing?, 
Eliot replied dar} “W) 
worl ” And that ev 


Spend 


ti 


is decep and mis- 
tins and Visions, which 
ler’s briefer poems 

}ul clearly that World 
like Wo. War I, was no 
ae. 2 for a Henry 


agic 


14 trough the suburbs on summer eve- 
niegs, 
But today the struggle.... 

Spender, too, marching (as he put it) “forward 
from liberalism,’ would write of “the bourgeois 
in tweeds,” and of how “rough hands From 
trams, buses, bicycles, and of tramps, / Like one 
hand red with labour, grasp The furred and 
future bloom / Of their falling, falling world.” 
The same note of revolutionary optimism was be- 
ing hit on all sides—Auden with flights of bril- 
liance, Lewis with an embarrassing simple- 
mindedness, Spender with a somber seriousness. 

Fall marble, fall decay: but rise 

Will of life in brothers: build 

Stones in the form of justice. . 
about Spender there was a peculiar aware- 
his own historic position, a highly indi- 
sense of his mission as a person and 
t, which would work out paths of their 
own when the easy dream of revolution became 
a bitter memory. His most celebrated early poem 
is “I think continually of those who were truly 
Today he is still concerned with “the 
they are ap- 


great. 

deathless names that shine,” bv 

parently no longer set in an optimistic context 

of heroic high spirit. Once he was recording 

The names of those who in their lives 
fought for life 

Who wore at their hearts the fire 
centre. 

Born of the sun they traveled a short 
while towards the sun, 


And left the ivid air signed with their 


honour. 
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sign “ot one wh 


in a great battle”: 


‘T lay dowi vith a greater doubt: 
That it was all wrong from the 
Victory and defeat both the same 
Hollow masks worn by shame 
Over the q testions of the heart 
I lay down dead like a world alo? é 
In a sky without faith or aim 
And nothing to believe in, 
Yet an endless « mpty need to atone. 
nd many of his Spanish Civil War 
I so quiet, sad, and effective, he 
to offer an explanation. For 
anti-fascist, offers no pep- 
no jingling patriotism. He 
1 notes—""my reason 1s that a 
te only about what is true to his ow! 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Juside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 
hat’s Buzzin’, Cousin:—Ouyr spy in London isn’t very strong on 
gossip, so we won't g any Piccadilly peccadillos this 

morning. But the press reports are pretty good “¢ oe Wee 
in Britain is bringing all kinds of evil An ad in t clippings 
reads: “Dog for sale, eats anything. Fond of childr .. And 
the Colonel Blimps are still going ig. Said Lord Wa igton, 
chairman cf Lloyds’ Bank, in the of Lords: 
rich after paying their rates and and ot} 
mitments will not have a penny Pre 

a crust of bread.”’ And the moan 

miner can afford to buy lots of 

afford.” ... From the Times 

school for jungle warfare in India 

is a thin volume of Rudyard Kipling’s 
complete answer to every mi 

us so close to our British cousins than the knowledge that they too 
are plagued by those editorial camp wers, the mill 7 com- 
mentators. Writes the genius of the server: “Combined air, 
sea, and land power can win a war if so « and marshalled 
as to be superior at the decisive , , ay wot? 


Hr Coward:—The only dissents he ritish film, 

In Whieh We Serve, Noel Coward's ¢ ronicle of British 

naval heroism, were from PM’s John T. McManu who objected 

to the picture’s non-politics)— ‘rom th j ‘orl 

It seems that Captain Kinros 

men before sailing and tells 

He points out the signing of 

Joseph Stalin (this is 1939, August vould undoubtedly mean ‘a 

Nazi declaration of war against Great T 

up at this, objecting to the “fantastic inte tation” ch pins 

the go-ahead signal of the World War yn tl el Vith 

the usual flourish of I.Q. (now hovering 1 01), 

the Worker reviewer answers by pointing defenders 

Stalingrad. .. 

aoe Notes:—CI0O has offere ? 
year. Phil Murray wants him as chief economic advi: 

A new WPB order will just about kill double-fe: 

... The strict censorship clamp on the Argentine screen, radio 

press has pushed Castillo back on the fence. It was widely hoped 

that the general pokes at Hitler an iro ow i bring’ on some 

kind of crisis with the Axis... ir 

chief assistant) and Charles Wels! PA cart xpert) are 

finishing their book on Germany's ste) n. It will name the 

names involved in 

the Nazis. ... Was! on salons ; ill strong for H abs- 

burg. “A made-to-orde1 y “i 
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RITISH coal mining has been the 

basis, in part, of British prosper- 
ity. Coal meant power and power 
meant mills and manufactures. And 
in recent fiction, the British coal miner 
has dramatized the ills and strength 
of Britain and its national character, 
viz.. A. J. Cronin’s The Stars Look 
Down and Richard Llewellyn’s How 
Green Was My Valley. 

Today coal mines are coming under 
the control of the British government 
and coal is on the way to nationali- 
zation. The character of the British 
miner assumes great interest. 

This short article is by Jack Jones, 
miner author and playwright. Jack 
Jones worked down in the pits for 26 
years, except for a break during the 
First World War when he served in the British Army. He is 
the author of Rhonda Roundabout, Unfinished Journey (auto- 
biography) and the film Proud Valley. He has written and 
played in numerous B.B.C. feature programs on South Wales. 
In 1941 he toured North America speaking on the wartime 
life and achievements of miners in Britain. 
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English Vignette 


A British Miner in War 


By JACK JONES 


AVING worked underground as a miner for twenty-six years, 
I have known my fellow-workers, the coal miners, in good 
times and bad, in war and peace, and I am getting to know them 
: better and admire them more as I grow older. Here’s a picture 
of one who is typical of them all. His name is Shoni and he lives 
in a typical South Wales mining township, the houses of which are 
terraced on the mountain’s side. 


Low down in the valley are the two pits, and high above the 
township is a huge black slag-tip. So the township stands—or 
clings to the mountain’s side—between the pits below and the 
slag-tip above. All the houses, built of gray stone which coal-dust 
has coated with black, are much the same to look at. Only about 
a dozen buildings rise above the houses: the miners’ Welfare Hall, 
chapels of various denominations and a little church, a couple of 
public houses and a school. 

This is where Shoni, the miner, lives. He earns his daily bread 
down one of the two nearby pits, at the coal-face which is half a 
mile below the lowest point of daylight. When working on the day 
shift, he leaves home at six, so as to be at the coal-face by seven. 
Then for seven and one-half hours he is at it hell-for-leather in 
the din and dust of coal-cutting machines and conveyors. 

Before taking a drink from his drinking-jack, he has to gargle 
to clear his throat and mouth of coal-dust, which also clogs his 
nostrils. In order to breathe more or less freely through his nose, 
he has to blow it hard and often, using forefinger and thumb. He 
uses his forearms to wipe sweat clear of his eyes, for the safety- 
lamps do not enable him to see much through the dust. He goes 
on feeding the conveyor with coal, the life-blood of his country’s 
war effort. 

By the end of the shift, he feels he’s had about enough. “The 
work below ground seems to beat me sooner than it used to, Jack,” 
he said to me. “It isn’t that I’m too old, for I’m only fifty-five. 
Must be the packing. Anyway, we’ll manage to stick it until we’ve 
stopped Mister flaming Hitler’s gallop.” 

By “packing” he meant his wartime rations, which, though as 

“ good-es anyone can expect in the fourth year of a war such as this, 

is barely enough to renew the miner’s daily contribution to the 
war effort. But Shoni and his fellow-workers have their spiritual 
reserves to draw upon, and they are determined to do all they can 
to “stop Hitler’s gallop.” 

At the end of the shift, Shoni ascends the pit and walks home, 
his feet heavier to lift than they were on the way to work that 
morning. But a bath and a meal work wonders. His work below 
ground is over for the day, but his time between now and bed- 
time is far from being his own. There are civil defense duties, 
Home Guard, service on pit production and other committees. 
There are meetings of miners to discuss trade union matters. 
Shoni invited Quentin Reynolds to attend one such meeting, and 
told him he was the first American citizen to be present at a miners’ 
meeting in that valley. 

* * a 


GHOonNI himself serves on the pit production committee, which 
meets weekly to discuss ways and means of increasing output. 
He is a member of a famous male choir, and a sergeant-instructor 
in the Home Guard. “So I’ve got something on most evenings after 
work,” he says. 

Yes, and most Sundays as well, for the township’s company of 
the Home Guard have to do “company traning” on Sundays. Be- 
cause of shift work, that is the only day that the company as a 
whole can parade and train. I watched Shoni’s platoon forming up 
to march off one Sunday morning. They were to take part in a 
training scheme which included a long march to attack some 
mountain strong-points. After the attack came the long march 
home again. 

What struck me most was not their smart and efficient bearing 
and movements, but their paleness as compared with the home 
guardsmen of rural and other urban areas. But their eyes shone 
in their pale faces, on which blue coal-sears, the marks of their 
calling, were prominent. Pale faces notwithstanding, they can 
stick it as well as any. After a most gruelling day’s training, they 
marched back to the township in splendid order. 

After tea, Shoni changed out of uniform into what he calls 
his “bit o’ best clothes” and went to chapel with his wife and 
prayed, like thousands of other miners, for their sons fighting on 
Jand and ocean fronts. They sang Welsh hymns, which flooded the 
little township from the half-dozen chapel. Another week crowned 
in the house of God. “Songs of praises I will ever sing to Thee....” 
After a bit of a talk outside the chapel with some friends, Shoni 
walked up the hilly street to his home. 

He is on the night-shift this week, and after a bite of supper 
will be changing out of his “bit 0’ best clothes” into his pit-clothes 
and going down the pit before the Sabbath ends. A Christian citizen 
of no mean country, a soldier and a miner all in the one Sabbath 
day. A grand chap, Shoni. “And if you write anything about us 
miners for the miners of America to read,” he said to me, “you 
can tell them from me that we miners on this side are doing our 
best for the cause. So long.” 
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By HORACE M. KALLEN 


N 1938, when Germany submitted to Hilter without a 

fight, the educational principles laid down in the Weimar 
Constitution were still far more a formulation of faith 
than a record of achievement. The vested interests that 
controlled education before the Republic was born had 
been little weakened and hardly restrained. Junkers, 
clerics, monarchists and men of business held back the 
reform of education by keeping the schools under the 
checkrein of the ten or more political parties, whose 
rivalries secured the societal status quo ante from change. 

Whatever reforms were put into effect penetrated the 
mores, the folkways and the dominant cultural drives of 
the peoples of Germany as little as the whole Weimar 
Constitution did. The reforms expressed the aspiration 
of an articulate minority without the strength or the 
will to establish that aspiration as the way of life of 
the majority. The power in the hands of this minority 
was power received, not power taken; received from a 
caste that had lost the war but was too sly and too 
cowardly to build the dangerous peace of the defeated. 
In outward seeming withdrawn from power, the Jun- 
kers, the Generals and the Big Businessmen continued 
to hold the inwardness of power as the disloyal oppo- 
sition to the Weimar principles and policies. 

Pulling the strings behind the scenes, they were able 
to frustrate every program that might reconstruct folk- 
ways and mores from the grassroots; thus they main- 
tained their prestige and their rule over German society. 
The Kaiser’s political majority broke up into minorities 
which, joined together, were still a majority. The Kaiser’s 
Social-Democratic loyal Opposition remained in the Re- 
public the minority it had been in the Empire. The Na- 
tional Socialists were simply the most immoral, the most 
aggressive and the most sadistic fraction of that un- 
changed majority. Hitler’s doctrines were but a reformu- 
lation, in the language of a Hearstpaper and a smutsheet 
combined, of the beliefs of the Hohenzollerns. The planned 
New Order of the Nazis was but the vulgarians’ version, 
with its paranoia less unchecked, of the Imperialism of 
the Prussians. [See, John Dewey: German Philosophy 
and Politics; George Santayana: Egotism in German 
Philosophy; W. W. Whitelock Ph.D. (translator) Mod- 
ern German in Relation to the Great War, by a number 
of German Public Men and Scholars, New York, 1915. 
Consult especially the essay by Dr. Ernst Troelsch.] 

Whereas the Republic, born of defeat and existing in 
division, only frustrated that older drive of the national 
being, the Third Reich was preached as the gospel of 
its fulfilment and its vindication both in what the German 
heart denied and what it affirmed, in what it hated and 
what it desired. 

Inwardly, hence, Nazism was consummation rather than 
revolution; it was the Weimar Constitution which pro- 
jected revolution. Inwardly, Nazism is simply the tra- 
ditional military imperialism without its court dress and 
courtly polish; the old hierarchical sadistocracy of the 
military cast now naked and exulting in its nakedness. 


HE impulsions which Nazism at one and the same 

time unleashed, mobilized and set moving against 
mankind had indeed sought and found acceptable outlets 
under the sanction of Weimar. The Nazis have only done 
openly, thoroughly and with lustful sadistry what tho 
Republic weakly and secretly wanted to do and the 
Empire did vigorously but with a certain form. 

One item must serve as a symbol] of the many others. 


‘The New Nazi Man‘—A Neglected Subject 
In the Wartime Education of Youth 


This is the Republic’s “Bonfire Days,” on which, with due 
ceremony and speeches, books held antagonistic to the 
Republican idea were burned. These books were brought 
by children, duly instructed for the fiery rite. [See Fred- 
erick William Roman: The New Education in Europe, 
pp. 192-196. The entire section on Germany is revealing.] 
The world-shocking Nazi holocausts were but obscene im- 
provements on the republican example, and more surely 
evidential of the people’s unwritten constitution, of its 
enduring disposition and way of' life, than the written 
constitution which is to the unwritten always either a 
mirror or a drag, [The repealed Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is an example of 
a drag: most of the rest is mirror.] causing superficial 
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OMETIME before America 
entered the war, a group 
of German sailors landed in 
San Francisco and were in- 
terned for the duration in the 
port. Two months later, these 
German sailors had to be re- 
moved to an isolated camp in 
the Arizona desert because 
it was discovered they wer 
propagandizing for Nazism 
among the people with whom they came in contact. 
These sailors, with the opportunity of fleeing 
Hitler, might have expressed democratic attitudes. 
The result was the contrary. They were species 
Homo Naziensis, the new German man. This type— 
swaggering, cynical, fiercely proud of its superiority 
and destiny—is a product of the “education for 
death” system of Nazi Germany. 

Yet, Horace Kallen insists, the roots are not 
only in the last ten years but in the whole German 
educational and moral system for the past scores 
of years. And in his article here he examines not 
only the problem of the Nazi youth but the failure 
of the Weimar Republic to overhaul the traditional 
German educational system. In this sense, it is not 
only a contribution to the problem of curing the 
Nazi-innoculated mentality of a new German genera- 
tion, but the failures of the democratic movement: 
in the interwar period. 
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distortions. The Nazi order in Germany has been far less 
a drag than a mirror, and is far more consented to than 
is realized. ° 

Were this not so, Hitler could not have accomplished 
in seven years what Mussolini failed to do with the 
Italians in seventeen. Their tyrannical devices were sim- 
ilar if not identical, and they applied them with similar 
thoroughness and intensity alike to the spiritual and to 
the materia] economies of their respective countries. Con- 
spicuously, both reshaped education with identical purpose 
and methods, Mussolini having at least ten years more 
than Hitler to achieve his ends. But upon the Italian 
people Fascism seems to operate like a distorting drag; 
upon the Germans Nazism operates like an energizing 
image of the national being, the being of an unconquer- 
able warrior, freed a last, and going about his bloody 
destiny of overcoming and ruling the world. 








So, the Italians are driven while the Germans are led. 
They believe their Fiihrer because they will to believe their 
Fihrer, because he is leading them to what has so long 
been their Promised Land. His Goebbels, his Goring, his 
Streicher are so successful because, unlike Mussolini’s 
minions, they work in a climate of faith and feeling that 
nourishes such successes. 

Nor do the pre-Hitler ganglia of social sentiment fail 
reciprocally to induce favorable currents of the Nazi 
mood. From home and church, from shop, field and 
factory, from: hospice and hospital the sentiment flows 
into and fills the schools and playing fields. Such reports 
as Reinhold Schairer’s, Erika Mann’s, Gregor Ziemer’s 
and many others’, tell the tale. [See Education in Nazi 
Germary by Two English Investigators, Kulturkampf As- 
sociation, London, 1938; Education in Nazi Germany, by 
Reinhold Schairer, in “Educational Reconstruction Notes” 
U. S. Committee on Educational Re-Construction, New 
York, 1941; School for Barbarians by Erika Mann, Mod- 
ern Age Books, New York, 1938; Education for Death, by 
Gregor Ziemer, Oxford University Press, New York, 1941.] 
From birth clinie to battlefield German boys and girls 
are patterned according to an image of a predatory gun- 
man and his moll, by means of a sadistic doctrine and 
discipline of working, stealing, fighting, breeding and dy- 
ing for the Fiihrer. 

In seven years, the entire school system was reshaped 
to this end. All teachers are uniformed Nazis, all pupils 
passionate communicants of the Nazi cult, all curricula 
streamlined to develop as quickly as possible the pro- 
ductive, reproductive and destructive skills required by 
a Racial State geared for total war. 

* * * 

NOWLEDGE is valued only as Wehrwissenschaft; 

history, literature, mathematics, the physical and the 
social sciences signify only as vehicles of the arts of 
force and fraud called for by total war. As dissident 
books have been banned and burned, so brain has been 
laid under the lash of brawn, chastity cast out for fer- 
tility and military skill exalted over intellectual com- 
petency. Except for the few tough and smart enough 
to be chosen as trainees tor the upper stations of the 
Nazi hierarchy, school time is shorter than it has been 
since the turn of the century. University study, nazified 
as it is, is discouraged and curtailed. On all levels, belief 
is imposed and inquiry banned, thinking is subordinated 
to marching, to the performance of party-rites and to 
party and state-services. Since 1936 all boys from 14 
to 18 are conscripted in the Hitler Jugend, all girls of 
14 to 21 in the Bund Deutscher Miadel. What sort of 
adults they become may be gathered from the reports 
on the disposition and behavior of German prisoners 
of war. They leave little room to doubt that Hitler Ger- 
mans, in contrast to Fascist Italians, are conditioned to 
live by war, for war and in war. They are the creations 
of the most ignoble features of military culture of an- 
cient root, brought to maturity without any lag in seven 
years. 

It is this kind of Kulturmensch, thus nurtured, that 
Americans are now called upon to fight on the production 
and the battle fronts. Nor, on the record, are the Japanese 
different, save that the nurtural brutalizing of their 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





A Lesson From the Past 








By LEO WEICZEN 


"THE military victory of November 4, 1918, over the 
century-old national enemy, the Habsburg Empire, 
initiated the revolutionary crisis in Italy. 

It seemed the time had come not only to settle accounts 
for the war years, 1915-18, but for the series of preceeding 
wars and national struggles begun the previous century, 
a period known as the “Risorgimento,” and only now 
definitely over. 

The Italian “Risorgimento” was the single great Euro- 
pean national revolution to have been led, in its victorious 
phase, by “pure” liberals. Elsewhere the modern national 
state took shape thanks to Caesars arisen from the people, 
Jacobin democrats, religious reformers, capable of mobiliz- 
ing great masses and binding them to the new state. In 
Italy, the minority of the masses who rallied actively to 
the “Risorgimento,” under the direction of Mazzini or 
Garibaldi, immediately felt itself betrayed in its racial 
ideals by the constitution of the monarchico-liberal state 
of the Cavours and the Spaventas. At once it embraced 
the anti-state revolutionary socialism on which Bakunin 
especially, and later Enrico Malatesta, exercised great 
influence. Conversely, the great majority of these masses, 
alien to the revolutionary struggles against Austria and 
the Bourbons, was also alien to the new state because of 
its extreme poverty, its Catholic superstitious traditions, 
etc. So long as the “pure” liberals, those of the socalled 
historical “right,’’ were in power, it seemed that their un- 
deniable moral virtues, the purity of their thought and 
character would end by “educating” the masses to a love 
of the new regime, 

But when the “pure” were succeeded, as they must 
logically have been, by the politicians and businessmen of 
so-called liberal democracy (whose symbol Giolitti became 
for Italy), the break between the state and the revolu- 
tionary sector of the masses was clearly revealed. The 
four decades that elapsed between 1876, the year in which 
the left-center so-called “transformist’” movement came 
to power (a movement which was to become Giolittism 
and in which the first attempt at a revolt on the part of 
Italian Socialist revoulutionaries was to take place), and 
1918, were four decades of hate and conflict between the 
state and the masses. The ranks of the latter were swelled 
by the more backward strata which had had no part in 
the “Risorgimento” but which awoke, at the end of the 
19th and the beginning of the 20th century, in farmers’ 
revolts. 

The Liberal-democratic state of Giolitti knew itself on 
the brink of a precipice and, therefore, granted numerous 
apparently democratic concessions (freedom of the press, 
freedom to strike, extension of suffrage and then universal 
suffrage, etc.). But it only succeeded by such means in 
attracting the parliamentary representatives of the unions 
and the press drawn from the Socialist masses; in short, 
it made reformists out of a few hundred organizers, The 
masses remained against the state, for, in the provinces, 
functional life is not democratic but bureaucratic and re- 
actionary, patterned after the will of the prefects who are 
imposed from above, strangers to the workers, dear to 
the industrialists and to the more oppressive landholders. 

The anti-state attitude of the masses was expressed in 
the great movement toward revolutionary syndicalism, 
practically speaking a far more important thing than 
Italian reformism, for it was present where the life of 
the masses took piace, in the local Workers Halls. 


* 


VEN among the non-syndicalist revolutionaries, among 
the political Socialists, some are strong personalities 
could be found who saw and denounced the catastrophe 
toward which Giolittism (including its great reformist 


Fascism and Anti-Fascis 


socialist, Filippo Turati) was leading the country. The 
first of these was Gaetano Salvemini, one of the outstand- 
ing contemporary historians. “Salvemini,’’ his great dis- 
ciple, Carlo Roselli, wrote of him, “affirmed the urgent 
necessity of a program of action capable of substituting 
for the struggle to gain essentially economic reforms, 
which were of interest only to a restricted category of 
workers, the struggle for a series of great political re- 
forms of general interest (electoral, fiscal, customs, com- 
munal, military) which would alone be able to create in 
the people that consciousness which is the indispensable 
basis for the birth of a modern democracy.” (Carlo Ros- 
selli: Socialisme libéral—Paris, 1930—p. 71.) But Salve- 
mini stood alone and intellectual youth, deluded by reform- 
ism, did not rally to revolutionary syndicalism; it simply 
drew further away from socialism and democracy and 
plunged into literary adventures, more often than not of 
an ultra-nationalistic character. The new future fascist 
myth of a proletarian Italy which, unable to resolve the 
class war within the country, projects it outside against 
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Fae WEICZEN is in the front 

ranks of the fighters against 
Italian fascism. Born in Fiume, 
in 1909, he came to early maturity 
when Mussolini’s swaggering 
blackshirts began their terroriza- 
tion of the people of Italy. At an 
early age, Weiczen entered revo- 
lutionary activity: he was ex- 
pelled from his school at Fiume 
in 1924 for anti-fascist activity; 
arrested in 1927, he was released 
after a year’s imprisonment; re-arrested in 1931, 
he served six years in a fascist prison. Weiczen 
escaped from Italy in 1937, served as a volunteer 
in Spain, and then fled to France. With the war 
he was interned at Le Vernet, and finaly escaped 
to Mexico, where he is at present. 









Mussolini 


Despite an active anti-fascist career, in the 
underground and from the outside, Weiczen has also 
been a close student of Socialist and labor history. 
In France he collaborated with “Quoi Faire?” and 
other reviews: at present he is an editor of the 


publication “Quaderni Italiani.” for the Italian 
underground. Recently Weiczen completed a study, 


the “History of European Socialism,” translated by 
Frances Keene; this article is taken from Chapter 
Nine of the book. 

His active career in Italy and his studies entitle 
Leo Weiczen to the earnest consideration of So- 
cialist thinkers. The New Leader does not share 
many of Weiczen’s views or agree with his analyses. 
We think, however, it is a contribution to that re- 
evaluation of Socialist theory and history in which 
the left wing has now 
years. 





been engaged for several 


On this score we invite comments and discussions 
on the Weiczen article and that of Horace Kallen 
above, which discusses the role of democratic forces 
in the Weimar Republic. 

Of incidental interest to some readers is the fact 
that Leo Weiczen is the original of the striking 
character Mario, in Arthur Koestler’s book, de- 
scribing Le Vernet, “Scum of the Earth.” 
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m in Italy 


the richer nations, was fermenting in the student youth 
of this period even before 1914, 

From November 1918 things began going from bad 
to worse. Giolitti’s state was toppling. In the army, the 
ultra-nationalistic seditious movement of D’Annunzio made 
itself felt, as, from Fiume, the leader, at the head of 
15,000 “deserters,” defied the government at Rome. 
The masses of industrial and agrarian workers were 
constantly in the streets, occupied the landed properties, 
the factories. The “Royal Guards” fired on them. “Red 
Guards” formed and _ reactionary nationalistic 
squadrons as well. Civil war was spreading throughout 
the country. 


were 


The official socialist party, whose active membership 
was on the increase, became—as Sorel had foreseen 15 
years before—the important party. It was true, morever, 
that it was now not directed by reformers but by what 
was even worse, the so-called Maximalists. 





Revolution was the order of the day and it should have 
been the hour of revolutionary syndicalism. But this 
movement had dissolved on Italy’s intervention in the 
world war. A number of syndicalists, Corridoni, Michele 
Bianchi, Edmondo Rossoni, Arpinati, Paolo Orano, ete., 
including Benito Mussolini (who had joined them from 
official socialism) had come out for war. According to 
them, social revolution would be born from this violence 
to which war would accustom the world, and it would be 
effectuated by ex-service men who would demand the 
fruits of military victory. The more proletarian part of 
syndicalism has turned to the Communism of the Third 
International, founded by Lenin. 

In the immediate post-war period, the Communists could 
attack vested power. Even if the vast majority of the 
masses allowed itself to be befuddled by the Maximalist 
committees, the current was flowing toward the left. At 
Turin (and then at Savona and in certain other cities), 
under the guidance of Antonio Gramsci, a magnificent 
movement of “Factory Councils’ was set up. These in- 
cluded even non-socialist workers (anarchists, republicans, 
without party affiliations), and created, according 

syndicalist ideal, the model for the new society 
scene of production. 
An élite of communists gathered around Gramsci’s review, 
The New Order, which included Umberto Terracini, Um- 
Togliatti, Giovanni Parodi, Luigi Longo, 
and young liberal intellec- 


those 
to the 


of productive workers on the very 








berto Calosso, 
Mauro Scoccimarro, Leonetti, 
li 











tuals like Gobe went along too. One day, even Benedetto 
Croce called at the editorial offices of The New Order and 
sought to revive Labriola’s philosophy of the praxis, 
adapting it to the conditions of the civil war of the time. 


At the other extreme of Italian communism, Amedeo Bor- 
diga, the intransigent critic of reformism and Maximal- 
ism, propounded the necessity for setting up immediately 
a party capable of organizing the insurrection. He effec- 
numbered tens of 


tively swung Socialist youth, which 


thousands of enrolled members, 


hd events were moving more rapidly than the develop- 
4 They were 
all the further removed from power due to their purist 
attitude when confronted with the opposing current that 
had emerged from syndicalism, namely nationalistic— 
D’Anrunzian—war-mongering. This they considered a 
betrayal of the proletariat and refused to collaborate with 
it in any way 
Thus it happened that when, in September 1920, the 
revolutionary crisis reached its apex with the occupation 
of the factories, the communists had not sufficient influence 
as yet among the broad masses. The latter continued to 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


ments of the communist revolutionaries. 
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in all American history. 


consideration whatsoever. 
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not reactionary forces. 


in the other is unimportant. 
What is important what answer 
conservative majority the next 


is 


in 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 





the New Deal or even the clection of 1944? 


ment of Agriculture? There may be 
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abolishing it. 


important goal of America today. And, 


our children. 


divided among the people. 


the fighting of a war for democracy it 


in all we do. 


to just go reactionary. 
will be wrong and great 
from it. If. however, 


harm can 


A Conservative Co 


HE 78th Congress, which will take office in’ a 
January, will be one of the most crucial 
The degree to which 
it fulfills its responsibilities may even deter- 
mine to a great extent the future of demo- 


responsibility of Congress is the promotion of 
the war effort without regard to any political 


It is important for the people to understand 
that whether Democratic or Republican party 
members organize or dominate the next Con- 
gress, it will be controlled by conservative if 
No group can exercise 
control without accepting responsibility as well. 
Responsibility in the next Congress will be 
upon the conservatives of that Congress be- 
cause they will be an overwhelming majority. 
They should recognize this and the people of 
the country have a right to know it. The fact 
that part of them are in one party and part 


the 
Congress 
will give on this question: Will the guiding 
rule of its conduct be to destroy every aspect 
of the New Deal whether this helps or hurts 
the war effort; or will that guiding rule be 
to do those things which will promote that 
war effort regardless of how such action affects 


For example, what will the next Congress 
do about the school lunch program now carried 
on by local sponsoring groups and the Depart- 
some 
members who will say that “money should be 
saved” by cutting this program down or even 


But it is a strong people that is the all- 
not 
in spite of the war but because of it, we ought 
to be expanding our school lunch program until 
it becomes a direct national attack upon under- 
nourishment wherever it exists—at least amo 
In a time when the supply of 

certain kinds of food may be short it becomes 

more than ever important for it to be fairly — tiv: 


ng 


ad 
a safe rule to apply democratic principles 


There are some who will interpret the last 
elections as a desire on the part of the country 
Such an interpretation 
result 
the result is understood 
as simply an insistence by the people on less 
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Member of Congress 


constructive record of legislative leadership. 
The only sure way to protect the position and 
powers of our National Legislature is to use 
that position and those powers so effectively 
in the national interest and to offer such 





cratic institutions in America. As has been unswerving and really unselfish service to the 
said over and over by the very factions that people, that their faith in the capacity of 
will control the 78th Congress, the major democratic government will be increasingly 


strengthened. 

Obviously, the first duty of Congress to the 
nation at war is to provide the necessary funds 
and legislative authorizations to make the 
military machine as strong as possible. An 
examination of the reeord of the Congress in 
recent years will show that Cnogress has never 
failed to do this very promptly indeed. 

It is not a function of Congress to run the 
military side of the war. 

It is, however, its duty to do everything in 
its power to streamline and make more effec- 








eee 


Jerry Voorhis 


the home front 


the war effort on Prob- 
ably the best contribution to the work of Con- 


tir 


eress in this field has been rendered by such 
is committees as the Tolan and Truman Commit- 
tees, both of have recently been pointing 
out need for the setting up of an office of 





War Mobilization as an cver-zll, policy deter- 
mining agency could coordinate the entire 
war In this way the most important 

could be toward the elim- 
fusion and contradiction of policy, 
l the conflict 





program. 


possible step taken 
ination of con 


and toward en 








ing once and for all 








confusion, less arbitrary action by government and competition in matters of production; 

officials, more complete and candid explana- material supply; ive use of manpower 

tions on why certain measures are adopted by (both for the ( orces and on the produc- 

the government, clearer understanding of what tion lines) no stabilization,” and price 

governmental policy is going to be, and greater contro 

governmental efficiency, then real good can 

result. Ww lave i nuch about the desirability 
The clear answer that the coming Congress of what is called a unified military com- 

should give to the current popular feeling is mand. But at | equally do we need to 
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establish definite lines of command in the 
economic and war production field of our war 
effort. Up to this time we have been without 
such definite lines of economic command. Far 
too little over-all planning for the mobilization 
of all our resources of every sort has been 
done. Indeed we have had a number of agencies 
competing with one another for authority, for 
materials, for production facilities, for man- 
power. In my opinion, Congress could there- 
fore well consider very seriously the legislation 
brought forth by the Tolan Committee provid- 
ing for the office of War Mobilization. 
Members of Congress are first and foremost 
representatives of the people who elect them. 
Therefore, one of its most essential roles 
that of interpreting to the nation the reasons 
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for various measures necessary to be taken 
by government in carrying on the war. But 


the other part of this job is that of inter- 
preting to those in charge of various phases 
of the war program the needs and opinions 
of the people, and insisting that decent con- 
sideration be given them. This basic function 
of interpreting problems of the war to the 
pcople and problems of the people to the 
government should be constructive in its whole 
approach. 

Members of Congress can make themselves 
very popular these days by complaining about 
practically everything that done which 
causes trouble or inconvenience to the people. 
There is no denying the fact that the impact 
of the war upon the lives of all Americans 
will mean greater and greater difficulties 
time goes on. In the midst of total war it 
simply impossible for our lives to go on 
they could do in peace time or for individuals 
to escape a very considerable amount of inter- 
ference with their personal liberties. But the 
duty of Congress is to give to this nation the 
most constructive and dynamic leadership 
which the people of this great country deserve, 
and which at such a time as this is, indeed, 
indispensable to the national morale, rather 
than to emphasize the admitted difficulties 
and hardships of these times. 

This does not mean that as a legislative 
body the Congress should ignore those things 
that are unquestionably wrong with the war 
effort. It is neither desirable nor proper for 
Congress to be complacent when the adminis- 
tration of programs of control over the lives 
of the people is inefficiently or inconsiderately 
carried on, And that has happened. But every 
single member of Congress has a duty not 
only to point out what wrong, but much 
more important, to seek its correction with 
any means at his command—and there are 
such means. It is probably necessary to point 
out that even though we have occupied North 
Africa this war is far from won and that there 
will be bitter and difficult days and hard cam- 
paigns ahead. If we expect to shorten the 
war it is more, not less, necessary than before 
that we marshal, conserve and bring to bear 
every reserve we have in our possession. 
ON problem about which there has been 
a great deal of talk, considerable legisla- 
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U.S. Set to Tighten Belts of Non-War Workers 
To Feed Army, Defense Employees Properly 


By T. SWANN HARDING 

[This is the first of two articles.] 
CIENTIFIC 
s a fundamental wartime problem. 
beginning to manage our own food supply 
more efficiently than we did while at peace 
Rationing is not a form of mass punishment 
destined to overtake us because we sinned by 
hoarding or wastefulness. It is primary 
tool for making an equitable democratic distri- 
bution of limited supplies. Wartime differs from 


management of the food supply 


We are 


far 


our 


peacetime rationing in being more justly ap- 
plied. 

Rationing is not peculiar to wartime. It is 
only rationalized in wartime. At peace, for in- 


stance, food is produced, processed, and distrib- 
uted by ill-integrated industr i 





costly 


That, added to other factors, penalizes people 
on low incomes. 
Food is then rationed in the 


of price, and those who do not have the price 


market on a basis 


to meet costs which include many unnecessary 
and exorbitant charges cannot buy. Hence in 
19386 families with incomes of less the $500 
per year averaged 11% pounds of meat per per- 
son per week while families with incomes of 
$5,000 or more averaged 5 pounds. 

In wartime, rationing is designed to give all 
persons the basic essentials. A soldier must be 
warmly and expensively clad, very well fed. 


housed as well as possible. and provided with 


medical care. A civilian on heavy war work 
must be provided for at very nearly the same 
level. But civilians not on war work can de 


with less. They require only sufficient to main- 








tain health and minimum well-being. 

In wartime there must be no surplus produc 
tion of any goods, except those for the destruc 
tion of human life and property. We must 
produce only enough food, clothing, housi 1d 


} > 
Iivilians can ge 








equipment to do the job. If t 
along on an average of 2 or 2!2 pounds ol 
meat a week they must do so, though soldiers 
may require 6 or 7 pounds. ») more et 
material, and equipment must be used for t 


production of food than is absolutely 





and necessary. But also such food. clothing, and 
civilian goods as are produced must be distrib- 
uted among the members of the population fa 
more equitably than private enterprise accon 
plishes this at peace 

URING the thirties. we could somehow get 

along while a third of our population went 

underfed, poorly clothed, and ill-housed. We 
cannot afford such luxuries in wartime, becauss 
these people suffer from impaired efficiency 
and slow down the war effort. Consequently we 
must set up another money syste and anot 
pricing mechanism beside the e already 
have. That is beca ve ca afford the 
luxury of rationing essential goods on a pric 
and income basis 

During wartime civilians are permitted to 
retain some money,—not a great deal, but some. 


They can buy with it, only such articles 
government permits to be available at controlled 
prices somewhat more favorable to them tl 
those of peacetime inflation. 

But to buy, they must also have funny money 
a system of ration coupons. 


as the 


an 





















al o be pu lay addition 
e rated rel: y to one another 
stem of points which do not correspond 
tly to pric 

Spareribs may be worth a fourth as much as 
roast beef in price but it may prove expedient 
to evaluate them at only a tenth the price of 
roast beef on the point system in order to pro- 

mote their consumption at specific times. 
Thus the consumer requires both ordinary 




















money and funny money, or coupons, to pur- 
chase, and she is confronted by prices both in 
cents and in points whe he does so. These 
two systems, however, have been found to reg- 
ulate distribution fairly well. Direct subsidy is 
resorted to w necessary to be certaain that 
no one goes without 

There you have the core of a rationing system. 
It is not a tem to provide amply for any- 
one or to improve the living st rds of every- 
one. 

It is a democratic system established to divide 
the barest possible minimum among all so that 
on the average they do not suffer too much. Re- 
turning to me as an example, its essential 
effect i to cut the consumption of those who 
eat 5 pounds or mo per week, but to raise 
that of those who consume only 112 pounds, 
though the dead-level average consumption may 
be lowered for the nation 
west lappens to mea nus ype soon to 

many other foods j > is a problem in 
food management. For the production, process- 
ing, and distribu of foods will rapidly be- 
come a functional o ratior vorced from profit 
and the bung ! cet Ways oO! private er 
terprise. Incomes rise, demand increases whil 
scientific food 


Food in a war-torn world 


points because out of season or of special qual- 
ity. Perishable commodities which will fre- 
quently be in local, if not national, abundance 
must be consumed, not wasted. We have Victory 
Food Specials to direct attention to such foods. 
Such foods must be used heavily at particular 
times and places to prevent waste, to take the 


pressure off scarcer foods, and to maintain 
production. 

More and more civilians will be asked to 
make food substitutions and to use new foods 


and byproducts. If we are to produce enormous 
quantities of soybeans to make up the oil defiicit, 
a tremendous amount of soybean presscake is 
going to be left after the oil is extracted. We 
must learn to make this sufficiently palatable 
to use as an acceptable substitute for scarcer 
high-protein foods. We must buy many foods 
in bulk that we formerly purchased in cans. 
We must share and ration when essential foods 
reach actual shortage. 

Even at best perhaps a quarter of our popula- 


tion will still be unable to buy the food it 
requires at existing ceiling prices. But those 
people cannot go underfed. We must resort 


to functional means of getting the foods they 
require into their cooking utensils. 

England has accomplished this largely by di- 
rect subsidy of the food industry. It would 
probably cost $1,500,000,000 a year to subsidize 
our food industry sufficiently to lower prices to 
the noint where all could procure their necessary 
food ration in the market. 

We have developed the school lunch, low-pric« 
food-stamp and other plans. The food- 
stamp plan once served 4,700,000 persons eligi- 
it serves 2,500,000 even yet 
{ , the blind, 


} 
UK, 


ble for such relief; it 
dependent children ,s 











crippled, and chronically ill, who cannot fend 
for themselves, and unemployed in regions 
where war industry has not yet extended. Pos- 
sibly in time even rationed articles may be put 
on the food-stamp list to bring them within 
the reach of low-income people. They would 
then be able to buy what their ration books 
allowed them. 

food management in war- 


pPROPen national 
time 1] 1 


would not include cutting the food sup- 


plies of such people. It should not include a 
reduction in milk consumption by children who 
benefit from the low-priced milk program, or a 
reduction in the food consumption of children 
now served school lunches they are unable to 
purchase. We must forget price and profits and 








see ll our people are properly fed. 

F f all, naturally, come the armed forces, 
those of our allies who must have food, and 
workers in heavy war industry. Next come 


workers in essential civilian industries which. 


however, must be cut to the bone. Finally com¢ 
civilians, some of whom must accept what they 
vould normally regard as considerable priva- 
tion in order that the limited supplies can be 
nade to provide or those who have lived 


chronic privation during peace. 

During war we must seek to remember that a 
some food does not mean 
plenty for all. Food must not only be produced; 
it must be processed, stored, transported, and 
distributed. These facilities are all very hard 
pressed by war work. Food cannot ve full 
right of way. 


nere 


abundance of 


have 
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ngress and the Progressive Tasks Ahead 


tion and very little effective action is the 
problem of little business. It is important 
from two standpoints: first, that of the very 
great danger to democracy which the present 
increase in monopoly power is creating, and 
second, that of achieving full use of all our 
productive plant—whether it be big business 
or little business. One thing Congress can and 
should do in this connection is to pass a law 


making it illegal for restrictions on the use 
of patented processes to be continued. No 


patent rights or monopolistic agreements must 
be permitted to block the full and free use by 
every qualified manufacturer of the most effi- 
cient methods of producing the things we need. 

In addition, Congress ought long since to 
have brought to an end the practice of letting 
governmental decisions be made by people still 
on the payrolls of private corporations. On 
January 22nd of 1942 I introduced a bill which 
contained the following paragraph: “No per- 
shall be appointed to or hold any office 


son 











Speaker Sam Rayburn 
or position in any department or agency of 
the United States Government if such person 
is in receipt of compensation from any private 
corporation, partnership, or organization.” It 
seems to me elementary that parties at inter- 
est should not be making decisions which in 
many cases affect the very existence of their 
competitors in business. And yet this ex- 
actly what dollar-a-year men in many instances 
do. Men in positions of governmental respon- 
sibility should be on the payroll of the govern- 
ment and on no other payroll. There ought 
not to be any dollar-a-year men. 
Finally, Congress has a duty 
program for post-war economic reconstruction 
upon which the people can base some substan- 
tial hope. The future of democratic govern- 
ment and of American institutions will depend 
upon the Congress being ready when this war 
ends with a well-rounded and democratically 
conceived reconstruction program whereby jobs 
can be freedom 
economic life preserved, and our nation’s polit- 
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to design a 


assured our people, our of 


ical institutions kept secure. The altogether 
right desire on the part of most members of 
Congress to bring to an end the extraordinary 


powers of the executive as soon as the war 
has been won will likewise depend 6n the 
Congress being ready to offer a constructive 
program in thei: 


place. 
1e soldic come back from this«war 
expect jobs to be ready for them. 
that at the very 








When 
they will 
They have a right to 





expect 





least. But the jobs ought to be jobs which 
they can depend on, not jobs in some emer- 
gency program. And as time goes on, and as 


ts, as 





the people of 
it to rationings 
asked submit to 
ht this total war to 
ng need to have 


we read longer casualty lis 
the country are asked to sub: 
that they have not 
yet, as we attempt to fi 
victory there will be ir 





t 
to 


been 
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planted firmly in the people’s hearts a sub- 
stantial hope for a brighter future for Amer- 
ica. That hope has got to be based on the 
reasonable assurance that there will be full 


employment without the loss of economic lib- 


erty or personal freedom and that we can and 
will continue full production for peace even 
as we are now achieving it for war. 


HERE are a lot of persons who are studying 
and planning the post-war period— 


for 


corporations, labor organizations, a dozen exec- 
utive agencies, and many others. This work 
is all to the good. But it must be brought 


together somewhere or its net value will be 
small indeed. And anyway, I do not believe 
the responsibility ought to rest ultimately with 
a single body except the Congress, and if 
Congress neglects the job long enough it will, 
in my judgment, have neglected the most im- 








portant obligation we have, next to the war 
itself. 

I do not think this is a job for Congress 
to do alone. I do think it is a job where 
Congress should take the initiative and the 


leadership, drawing upon the cooperative help 
of others. Such an outstanding national com- 
mission as my bill House Joint Resolution 291 
has proposed would include not only members 
of Congress at its center but also members 
of the executive departments and people from 
outside the government completely — people 
coming in to work out a democratic answer to 
Ameri future because of their 


-a’s 


problems 





experience in industry, labor or agriculture; 
yes, in education or in the churches of the 
nation or in cooperatives of the people— 


farmers, consumers, and others. 
While speaking in the House of Represent- 
in support of my bill I said: 
certainly would not propose one thing 
could in the slightest degree inter- 
with the war, bi you as time 
goes on the thing tha rengthen the 
war effort of this nati and every other 
nation more than an) I know of, 
except the bravery of the men in the armed 
forces itself, will be for us to demonstrate 
to the people of th and other 
nations that a democratic body like this 
capabk taking the leadership in 
(Continued on Page Six) 


atives 
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that 


fere 





tell 
at 
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ning’ else 








nation 
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Behind Henderson's Failure — 
The Passing of a Brain-Truster’ 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—It is curious that there 
are so few to mourn the passing of Leon Hen- 
derson from the ranks of the mighty. He was 
the last of the New Deal Brain Trusters to 
remain to the throne. Among the New 
Deal Pretorian Guard there is, naturally enough, 
anger and bitterness. What is surprising is to 
find so little of either emotion anywhere else. 
The answer might well be that almost every 
group in the country—however well disposed it 


close 


might be towards Henderson for reasons of 
aiding the war effort, or through loyalty to 
Roosevelt, or because generally it is on the 
side of the New Deal—has had at least one 


experience with Henderson which led it to re- 





gard him as undependable. And so there are 
few to mourn, and fewer still moved to fight 
for him. 

For instance, before the Price Was passed 
last January, Henderson said, > right to 
freeze wages is the right of a ruler over his 
subjects.” Is it surprising, therefore, that 


Labor found its confidence in him shaken when, 








m 
after the Price Bill passed, Henderson reversed 
himself and came out for wage freezing? 

Nor was Labor’s confidence restored by Hen- 
derson's attempt to upset the wage stabilization 
plan for the West Coast plane industry. Nor 
were the overtone reassuring when Henderson 
told the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers: “I’m reporting to you 
as a straw boss to the board of directors.” 

Other groups have similar complaints. The 
Consumer movement holds Henderson respon- 
sible for wrecking OPA’s consumer division. 
And anger still rankles among org 1 cor 
sumer groups whose desire to help police price 




















ceilings earned them a slap in the face as “fifth 

wheelers” from J. K. Galbraith, OPA Deputy 

Administrator and head of e Price Division, 

W ho told the more eCconoinica V-aware IUSE 
»s that OPA “did not want a Gestapo” « 

ing on the chiselers. 

Progressive groups in communities throug! 
out the nation were puzzle ul s ( ‘ 
New Dealer Henderson filled his field staff S 
with reactionaries Su ne To nsta a 
New England Reg Adn tratior Ke 
B. Backman who ifter ¢ came an OPA 
official remai on the p: fB ! Bet 
ter Business Burea til tha ict ame 
publicly know ) n Sout California Ne 
Petrie of the not sly anti-labor Barker 
Bros. Department Store ( ntioned odorifer- 
ously ir Lal tte ( 
tions) or in San Frar < 
can Harry F. Camp ( 
mainly from various Cha rs of Commerce.) 

The downfa I H ay in tha 

© Was an appeas 

To appease t é ged t 
consumers. To Asé : strange 
labor. 7 , Big B : estranged 
Lit Bus s 1 S z ral | ’ 
he est ing a > Ar SU al A | 

Le Her so t gs t 
all men, and in the end remained nothing to 
anybody 

Certainly, Henders ad giv ‘ nothing 
to obligate its support. Yet, when the Tories 





1 





their jowls slave with anticipation of the 
feast after the new Congress convenes, opened 
their attack on Henderson, the latter did not 
hesitate to call on Labor for support he in 


nowise had earned. 














Henderson invited a group 


of AFL and CIO leaders to his home several 
weeks ago when the handwriting on the wall 
had vecome clear, made many promises to re- 
form his ways, and pleaded for their aid. But 
by that time, it was too late. The President 





already had decided it 
fight for Henderson. 


would be 


make a 





impossible to 


It is only proper to report that Henderson 
has been trying to make good his promises to 
Labor. The labor-liaison men in OPA recently 








an before. 
staffing local 


influence t 
1 plan has been perfected for 


ion boards with labor representatives. 


were having more 


+ 
U 





It is an ironic commentary th 





And 


ra- 


Labor is get- 


ting greater recognition from Leon Henderson 
now that stat than when it was 
in the ascendant. 


Whether the 


Prentiss Brown, 


replacement of Henderson 


w Deal Sen 

















by 


1ator from Michi- 





gan who lost seat last November, is for 
better or worse still remains to be seen. Brown 
comes from a conservative background. He is 
53 and a lawyer. He een a public official 
for many yea) as public prosecutor of St. 
Ignace, Mich., member of the Michigan State 
Board of Legal! ers and then Senator. 
Consumers may take hope from the fact that 
il man who has raised seven children—three 
ons and four daughters—as Senator Brown has 
annot be together unawar the consumer 
Senator Browr arried the ball for the 
United Auto Workers ir gan on housing 
roblems ir e! ‘ lefense areas of 
that State, and he led the fight for the Price 
Control B \ surprising vigor although he 
knew it meant political suicide for his senatorial 
areer, 
If Hende ! is a reputation for having 
gut Sena Brown is not marked for any 





Prentiss M. Brown 
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This Week on the Stage 


— By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 








Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


Our Flag Is Still There 


“CRY HAVOC.” By Allan R. Setting by Albert Johnson. 
Staged by the author. Shubert. At thé 
Morosco Theatre. 

“Cry Havoc” (formerly 
leashes the dogs of war upon the 





Kenward. 
Presented by Lee 


called “Proof Thru’ the Night”) un- 
group of innocent nurses’ aids that 
volunteer for work upon Bataan. And not all the bombs bursting in 
air can hide the proof through the night that the American girls, as 
Allan Kenward shows them in this moving and human‘play, are a 
widely miscellaneous but basically plucky lot. Grace, Sue, and Carrie; 
Pat, Flo, and Helen: from behind the desk or the switch-board, from 
the wealthy home and the burlesque line, they have come to do their 
bit. Pinned on the peninsula, they find much more than they had 
bargained for, but they stand to take it all, and death to boot. 

In what once was an ammunition dump their emergency quarters 
are made; here the girls share the agonies of death—as soldiers all 
around are splintered by bombs and riddled by machine-guns—and 
the throes of birth, as a native woman sprawls in to have her child. 
Despite all the tension of their hours, however, the daily little concerns 
go on; and we watch their contrasting natures picking and clawing 
or reaching out friendly hands, as they seek to adjust themselves to 
lives. The fact that they 


one another and to their new, so different, 
discover a Nazi among them but the more deeply tests their own 
nature. And when it is a Jap’s ue they hear, outside the door from 








which the debris is finally lifted, they go forth with quiet courage to 
their doom. 

Despite the opportunities for melodrama, “Cry 
directed and quietly played. The cast is well-knit, the women neatly 
assorted. Ann Shoemaker is quiet and steady, as the Doc; Katherine 
Emery as the nurse holds an iron control over a fierce tension of love 
and duty; Thelma Schnee as the fighting Irish; Carol Channing, 
learning about herself from the intimate contact with others, 
Katherine Locke as the seemingly weak one of the groups, help knit 
together a picture at once grimly plausible. But 
in its calm courage, and in “Cry 


Havoc” is simply 








moving and 





this season of dedication and resolve, 





Havoc” provides both entertainment and exalting thought that, while 
such women work or wait, our men 1 never fail them. 
‘ & 
MOVING ART her satire there is a tenderness, 


RUTH DRAPER IN CHAR- and her pathos leaves few 


eyes 


ACTER MONOLOGUES. Pre-  unmoistened. The persons she 
sented by S. Hurok. At the portrays—reveals in action and 
N. Y. Times Hall. one-sided conversation—are such 


I hope that you heard me last as you will recognize. Caught in 





Friday night, and have gone to some touching or critical or 
see Ruth Draper; if not, you still foolish moment of their lives, 
have a performance or two. This they are sympathetically but un- 
woman fills a theatre with warm sparingly held for your behold- 
and living people. ing. With a program varying 

Her gifts are subtle but sure; from night to night, Ruth Draper 


reward to those wise 
unique art. 


»s rich 
to seek her 





shaw!, and a gen- 
by. Even in 


the shift of a 
eration has flic 








THRILLING RAID PICTURES 
AT THE EMBASSY THEATRE 
Striking pictures made during 
an actual raid on the important 
Italian harbor of Genoa headline 
the new program at all 
Theatres. 
films of the R.A.F.’s 
raids on Italy’s indus- 
rs and major 


Embassy 





Newsreel 
First 
rippling 
trial cente 
Dramatic 
slow motion, of 


seaports, 
repeated in 
flares, anti-air- 


close-ups, 


craft fire, and four-ton bombs 
bursting on targets. 

French soldiers, released for 
action against jam by Allied 
North African coup, join Fight- 
ing French colors. Following 
Darlan’s death, they swear alle- 


General Giraud for a 
Allied victory. 
Lord and Make the 
Ammunition” by Carey Longmire 
is the latest release of “Your 
Ringside Seat” and shown in 
the new program of one hour 
world-wide news events at all 
Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 
The film states a few months 


giance to 
French and 
“Praise the I 


ago, after each set-back suffered 
by the United Nations Armies, 
a cry arose of too little, too late 
and second rate. But today, 


thanks to the production miracle 
being performed in our factories, 
the cry should be changed to tons 
of guns on time and first rate. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, ace screen 
journalist and war news analyst, 
headlines the new show appear- 
ing in the newest issue of his 
popular weekly series “Kalten- 
born Edits the News.” 


“YANKEE DOODLE DANDY" 
STAYS AT N. Y. STRAND 

The N. Y. Strand holds Jimmy 
Dorsey and his band, “In Per- 
son” show featuring Bob Eberly, 
Helen O’Connell and Buddy Schutz 
for a second week, with the popu- 
lar price engagement of Warner 
Bros. miracle musical, “Yankee 
Doodle Dany” starring James 
Cagney, with Joan Leslie, Walter 
Hutson, Irene Manning, and 
Richard Whorf. 

In addition, featured on the 
stage show, the Strand presents 
Billy Rayes, Broadway musical 
comedy star. 








THE NEW LEADER 


A Deeply Moving and Grimly PI 


Saturday, January 2, 1943 


ausible War Drama 





Uncle Harry 














iva Le Gallienne, 
play “Unele Harry, 





Artist 











who 
first ap- 
York at the 
Music on 
Major 
Brooklyn 
Sciences. 


Viadimir Horowitz, pianist, 
will make his season’s 
pearance in New 
Brooklyn Academy of 
Tuesday evening in the 
Concert Series of the 
Institute of Arts and 








Capital Comment 

(Continued from Page One) rather than lose the working standards won in 

and what they described as “featherbedding’ peacetime.” 
practices by labor unions. Is Pearson ignorant of the facts? Possibly, 
Ernest Lindley, regarded as the New Deal but hard to accept when for the price of a 
spokesman among the Capital’s newspapermen, phone call he could have been informed that 
opened his syndicated column on December 25 two truckers are required on long hauls _ be- 
with the wicked slur that “if the men on the cause while one sleeps the other drives. The 
fighting front and the workers in factories only alternatives, if only one trucker is used, 


changed places, war production would be are that a man 
doubled.” or that the 


remark to 
hero 


losing time 
driver sleeps 
would prefer 


Lindley attributed the 


Rickenb: 


To be sure, 
Captain Eddie 
since his dramatic rescue; but Lindley can hardly 
be ignorant of 


icker, a popular 


the government posters describ- 


drive those behemoths 
truck stand by the side of 
and 
and rests. 
24-hour driving. 

Pearson also complained that when the usual 


24 hours, 
the road 
delivery schedules while the 
The merchant truckmen 


ing those people who give currency to enemy local daily delivery services to the public on 
rumors. such things as milk, bread and laundry were 
Any doubt of the attitude of Lindley’s article, cut to every-other-day service, the teamsters 


demanded “the 
creased work.” 
Pearson did 


dullest when he 
buck 


clear for the 
vithout passing the 


however, is made 
continues—this time 
to anyone else: 
“The full use of manpower is 
the 40-hour week and by various 
tions of the ‘feather-bed’ variety. ... 


held back by has been 


union restric- 


not mention 
trying 
delivery systems (for which the public pays, of 
course), 2. curtailing daily deliveries to every- 


same pay, regardless of de- 


industry 
retail 


that: 1. 
for years to get rid of 


“And even if the higher wages now earned other-day in order to conserve tires, gas and 
by many workers are not much if any above manpower has not cost industry a cent. The 
what our national economic machine, working saving of this operating expense (again, for 





at capacity, can afford, they represent a marked 
ehange in 

“During the war, I: 
industries, has gained economic 
by and large, 
lost ground.” 

Lindley 


relationship to other 


groups. 

the wat 
ge while, 
have by 





or—especially in 
advanté 








after taxes, other groups 


he unions have come near to 





themselves 


every-other-day 
arily it’s the worker and not the employer 
has the best claim to that 


which the public pays) has not been passed on to 
the public in reduced prices. 
Pearson did not 


say (as he might have) that 


the public has the first right to the money saved 
delivery, and that second- 


who 


saving. Why should 


isolating from the sympathies of the worker take a wage cut on every-other-day 
other groups” and offers as one solution “abol- delivery? Working every other day doesn’t 
ishing union rules which prevent the most effi- permit the drivers to take other jobs. What it 





cient use of manpower, and working out some 








amounts to is that the driver is 


“on call” when 


modification of the 40-hour week.” he isn’t working. New Dealers like Pearson, 
Of course, Lindley, who has been covering the particularly, should be familiar with the prin- 
White House since 1933, knows (or he could ciple that a worker is entitled to be paid for 
find out by reading the Wage and Hour Act) ‘waiting time.” 
that there is no such thing as “the 40-hour When Westbrook Pegler does things like that, 
week.” there is no occasion for surprise, whether it be 
THE FACT IS THERE IS NO LIMIT TO ascribed to ignorance or maliciousness. Sut 
THE HOURS THAT CAN BE WORKED when liberals such as Lindley and Pearson, who 
UNDER THE WAGE AND HOUR LAW OR may be presumed to know better, join Clare 
ANY OTHER L AW. The only requirement the Hoffman and the National Association of Manu- 
Act makes with reference to this question is facturers in the attack on labor and the New 
payment of time and a half after 40 hours of Deal’s own Wage and Hour Act, the hand- 
work. And there are numerous exceptions where writing of craven surrender is on the wall. 





until 56 hours— Labor, 
pend on 


satellites. 


time and a half doesn’t begi 

not to speak of the many types of jobs to which 

the Wage and Hour Law doesn’t apply at all. 
It’s the overtime pay the National Association 





























increasingly, is 
itself 





have to de- 
periphery 


going to 





and less on_ its 











of Manufacturers, swollen with its war profits, 4 N Cc 
wants to evade. And for two years they have T e ext ongress 
been preparing the ground for this move by 
spreading the obviously false scare stories that (Continued from Page Five) 
Leon Blum’s “40-hour week” caused the down- vorking out in democratic fashion the 
fall of France, that America’s war effort is difficult and complex problems of the fu- 
being hampered by a “40-hour week,” that the ture; not that we will institute now the 
er : ; things we believe should be done then, but 
boys in the trenches don’t work a “40-hour We ll go through the process of submit- 
week,” etc., ete. ting them and sifting them before the bat 
; : ” of public opinion and get the grass roots 
Pearson rome the Procession opinion of the American ~ ages in order 
Drew Pe: also : unch New Dealer, — we may be a y able to pro 
‘a { ar . cee with a const clive e islative ro- 
opened his a wae ss oat nee a rram for fundamental lasting he alth for 
Round Ny Be is D ae-og eee Sener the American economy when the war has 
the following “big stick”: been won. 
“Although the Rooseve Administration has The whole future of free democratic govern- 
been the best friend of labor in the history of nent depends upon whether or not the Amer- 
1 United States, some quiet studies have been can Congress can regain after this war its 
e! ! cenes of various labor abuses, rightful position, influence and power. That 
! n e public.” n my judgment can never be done simply by 
i s« thie proe to make one of these criticizing this or any other administration; 
es” ‘ g,” which it can never be don ing no. Least of 
¢ f ( } gp two me i can it aone Dd necessary wal 
on 2 jol of one In | ow res or using the war to foist a reaction- 
word program upon the people. It can only be 
“For instance, the trucking unio ucceeded, accomplished by the Congress taking real con- 
years ago, in ga g an agreement that not structive leadership, advancing on its own in- 
fewer than two men should operate a truck. Now, dependent initiative workable and effective 
in. many cases, two men are not available foi olutions to the problems of the nation—and 
each truck; but the union, like the proverbial t carrying them through. In what greater: 
dog in the manger, opposed relaxing the vay could a Congress serve the people of a 
ruling. It prefers that the truck shall not run, nation at war? 





Alaska—Key to 
World Air Power 


(Continued from Page Two) 
tion, and economic opportunities 
are almost nil. Some attempt has 
been made to develope a native 
economy that would be independ- 
ent. Some attempt, too, has been 


made to put through a reserva- 


tion plan. But Alaskan natives 
have always regarded this as 
racial discrimination on a mass 


scale; they have apparently 
ferred to struggle for existence 
bottom strata of Alas- 
kan society. Tuberculosos, liquor, 
and veneral diseases are 
And most of the whi 


pre- 
among the 


serious 


problems. 


towns have degraded slums for 
natives on the fringes. 
Social reforms have been on 


the Alaskan agenda for a great 
many years now, and under Er- 
nest Gruening, New Deal Gover- 
nor for the Territory, some 
healthy efforts have been made. 
But Gruening, far more than 
Rex Tugwell of Puerto Rico, is 
up against an economic and po- 


which has_ its 
eold- 


machine 
almost 


litical 
own way 
rush days. 


since the 


The dog-team days of individ- 


ial prospecting have long been 
gone. The huge gold industry is 
today a highly capitalizied, me- 


chanized monopoly. The salmon 
fisheries are similarly dominated 
by a few large, absentee com- 
panies. The fishing and mining 
conjunction with the 
have ef- 
Gruening 
been, and 


people in 
shipping 
fectively sabotaged the 
Alaska has 
thanks 


monopolists 


reforms. 


still is, 


to the big-busi- 





ness lobbies, the most lightly- 
taxed political entity under the 
American flag. Proposals for 


three basic taxes (a personal and 
corporate income tax, a gold tax, 
and a general property tax) were 
stopped cold in the Legislature, 
although the Governor’s program 
supported by the 
labor, many small-business 
nen, and most Federal officials 
Exactly what the cry of “Free 
enterprise” means in Alaska is 
well-known - as one document 


was progres- 


Sives, 





put it, “The cannery and mining 
interests are eager to preserve 
their lightly taxed status quo, 


expenditures for 
improvement and 


and oppose 
schooling, civic 


other facilities which would raise 
the sti andar is of living in 
Alaska.’ 

To what extent the profit- 
minded politicos of self-seeking 
business enterprise will make a 


mess of the organization and 
planning of Alaskan military ad- 
vantages for global warfare can- 
not, as yet, be determined. The 
effort « 


nere 





story of the war 





has indicated that firmly - in- 
trenched pecial - interests are 
rather n I of being ad- 
isted to the fullest deman of 


an all-out war against the Axis. 


Alaska may shortly shape up as 
the new “hot-spot” of the war. 
If internal difficulties ensue, the 





problems which have 
htly postponed until 


period may come 


grave so 





been so 
the post 


sharply to the fore. 


Joseph Schildkraut and 
* now at the Hudson Theatre. 


Adelaide Klein in the hit 





Say Star 








Miranda (above who 


“Springtime in the 


Carmen 
appears in 





Rockies” at the Palace and 
Albee Theatres. 
HUROK NOTES 
Marian Anderson, celebrated 
contralto, opens the second half 
of her current national tour with 
an ance at Carnegie Hall 





evening at 8: 


Miss 


on Ly 
For the occasion 
has included five sel 

‘h she will sing for the first 
time in New York: “Intorno 4 
idol mi ” by Marcantoni » Cesti 
“A little love letter” by Erich W. 






Korng ‘Id, “We'll to the woods” DY 
Charles T. Griffes and “Two 
Songs for Contralto with Viola 


and Piano op. 91" by Johannes 


Brahms, 

In her rendition of the two 
3rahms’ selections, ‘“Gestillte 
Sehnsucht” and “Geistliches Wie- 


will bg 


genlied,” Miss Anderson 
William 


isted by the violinist 
rimrose, 

The Mozart concerto series will 
present its third concert on Tues- 
day at Town Hall with Clarence 
Adler performing three concertos 
accompanied by Leon Barzin and 
members of tl} i . 
tional Orchest 


ne 















St Spe saker for th: 





ning’ ill be “poedee 4 2 
whose topic will be “Mozart, the 
Man.” 


ROXY BILL 
HOLDS OVER 








After establishing records for 
the first week, the Roxy will 
present its holiday stage and 
screen a second week. 

‘The Swan” tarring 
Tyrone € and Maureen 
O’Hara is the feature screen at- 

with Carmen Miranda 

Nicholas Brothers, both 

20th Century-Fox films, 
heading the stage show. 

\ new edition of the Roxy 

Pictorial Review com- 





News and 


plete the screen pro- 


hol l-ove 











ALHAMBRA 

CASTLE MILL GINGER 
CHESTER 

= ROGERS 
FOROWAM CARY 
“% GRANT 
58th ST 


= Owelpwd | 
fansyrot 
om TUME TO KILL’ 


WHITE PLAINS LLOYD NOLAN 
YONKERS HEATHER ANGEL 


arvanniee 
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ACE = 2: 
antnst HITS 


—— 


PA AB, CESAR ROMERO 
peg MIRANDA - JOHN PAYNE 
AMES & HIS MUSIC MAKERS 


‘SPRINGTIME " ROCKIES Ghent 








{QOVUUUQUROUSEOAUD ASLEEP huaeoe o 


BROADWAY ECHOES | 


Se = as Boye WY, CeO Coats MOLL 


ILBERT MILLER still gunning for a sockeroo war play ... Out 

of three tries “Flare Path” is the best to date ... It is a ro- 
mantic comedy drama and is meeting with some success at the 
Henry Miller Theatre... LEONARD SILLMAN should be awarded 
some sort of a medal for digging up new B’way talent ... His 
“New Faces of 1943” has some new talent which will be eagerly 
gobbled up by talent scouts ... MAX GORDON so pleased with 
his “Eileen” response at popular prices, has done the same thing 
with “Junior Miss”. ..THE Creatore Opera Co. starts an extensive 
season of opera at the Windsor Theatre in the Bronx next Wednes- 
day Eve ... “La Traviata” is chosen for the opening bill... 
GYPSY ROSE LEE, actress and author, featured in Michael Todd’s 
“Star and Garter” has now turned artist and will have an exhibit 
at the Guggenheim Gallery ... My gosh, Gyps, Is there no end to 
your versatility? THAT was a swell Christmas bonus Sonja 
Henie and Arthur Wirtz gave the “Stars on Ice” cast DAL- 
RYMPLE NOTES . Roland Young playing the lead in Alfred De 





Liagre’s “Ask My Friend Sandy” which is heading for ’Bway in 
the near future... PAUL MUNI, another star who will play him- 
self in the forthcoming film “Stage Door Canteen” GRACE 


MOORE has placed herself under the wing of W. 
noted lecture booking agent, 
field . 


Colston Leigh, 
who has recently entered the musical 
. End of Dalrymple notes. ... 


Mice Soca © sca 
G": HRIE McCLINTIC will be guest of honor along with Prof. Irwin 


dman of Columbia U niversity on John Anderson’s radio program 
next Sunday “Three Sisters” which Mr. McClintic staged 
for his wife Katharine Cornell will be the topic of discussion ... 
MARIE WILKINS is the latest Metropolitan Opera cinderella ... 
When Lily Pons was taken ill Miss Wilkins was called in to sing 
the title role of “Lakme,” it was her first appearance at the Met. 
She scored and won a contract ... MRS. BROCK PEMBERTON and 
John Golden announce that the American Wing Merchant Seaman’s 
Club will open on Monday Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mayor 
LaGuardia and Mrs. Ann Rosenberg, Regional Director of the War 
Man Power Board, will be present at the dedication ceremonies .. . 
MONOGRAM pictures to do “Grand Street ” starring the East 


noon 


Iovue 
20VS, 








Side Kids “RANDOM HARVEST” js the cause of all that 
excitement at Radio City Music Hall | Wouldn’t be surprised if 
it equalled the “Mrs. Miniver” record MICKEY ROONEY and 


Judy Garland re-teamed in “Girl Crazy”. .. JAMES CAGNEY and 
Ann Sothern will co-star in “You John Jones” It is a special 
United Nations film and will be distributed and exhibited under the 
auspices of the War Activities Committee-Motion Picture Industry 

WARNER BROS. will re-unite the hit quartet which produced 
“High Sierra” for the new film “I Wasn’t Born Yesterday,” Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Mark Hellinger, Raoul Walsh and W. Burnett are 
the prize 





Winning combo. 


© igh Vive We bece 








PARAMOUNT HOLDS 
WORLD PREMIERE 


“RANDOM HARVEST" 
IN THIRD WEEK 















The New York Paramount Having played to the biggest 
Theatre inaugurates a new year Christmas crowds in the history 
of entertainment with the world of the Radio City Music Hall, 
premiere of “Star Spangled ‘Random Harvest,” co-starring 
Rhythm,” the cast of which in- Gree) Garsc n and d Col- 
cludes all the stars and featured ™an, holds over for a third week 
players on the Paramount lot. The at_the big playhouse. 
prominent ones include Bing In the first 11 days of its run, 
Crosby, Bob Hope, Fred Mac- 250,159 persons have already seen 
Murray, Franchot Tone, Ray Mil- the film based on the James Hil 
land, Victor Moore, Dorothy La- ton novel and hailed as one of the 
mour, Paulette Goddard, Vera year’s outstanding dramatic sue- 
Zorina, Mary Martin, Dick Powell, ¢®SS¢s. 

Betty Hutton, Eddie Bracken, On its great stage, the Musie 
Veronica Lake, Alan Ladd and Hall is presenting “Hats Off!”, 
Rochester. The film features seven Produced by Le mn  Leonided. Fea- 
hit songs all written by Harold tured in » big spectacle are 
Arlen and Johnny Mercer. Leonard celebrated 


” 


trained “The Bricklayers, 


In person the Paramount pre- - S* 
sents Benny Goodman and his or- 22@yne and Armstrong, Dave 
chestra, The Radio Rogues, Moke Mal en, a Gifford and Guy 
and Poke, and as an extra added Smith, = rddition to the Music 
Hall Roc ket es, Corps de Ballet, 





attraction Frank Sinatra. 


and Glee Club. 
As an overture, the 
—On Pay Day, Buy Bonds— is presenting its Symphony 


eeu cnestra 


Music Hall 
Or- 











SECOND WEEK FIRST TIME AT POPULAR PRICES 


JAMES CAGNEY 


as GEO. M. COHAN in 


“YANKEE DOODLE DANDY" 


Warner Bros. Entertainment Miracle 


IN PERSON 


JIMMY DORSEY 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 





BUY WAR BONDS! 


STRAND 


B’WAY & 47th ST. 
NEW YORK 


featuring 


BOB EBERLY - HELEN O’CONNELL 


























R.A.F. BLASTS GENOA 


Actual 
Harbor 






Striking Picture Made During the 
Raid on This Important Italian 


Plus H.V. KALTENBORN ana ‘YOUR RINGSIDE SEAT?’ 
Also 1 Hour of World-wide News 


EMBASSY | NEWSREEL THEATRES 







2nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 


















You'll See 1001 Thrills in 
WALTER WANGER'S 


"ARABIAN 
NIGHTS" 


In Technicolor 


Musical 
Yea 


“STAR SPANGLED 
RHYTHM” 255° 


The Paramount 


Comedy of the 


A Universal Picture starring 


JOHN HALL 
MARIA MONTEZ ®* SABU 


RIVOLI 


Popular Prices—Continuous Perform. 


IN PERSON 
BENNY GOCDMAN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


extra: FRANK SINATRA 
PARAMOUNT 


TIMES SQUARE 


Broadway & 49 St. 
Doors open 9:30 a.m. 














[RADIO CiTY ‘MUSIC. HALL! 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 





THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
i} quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 


RONALD GREER 


COLMAN GARSON 


in James Hilton's 


“Random Harvest” 


An M-G-M Pictur 








ON THE GREAT STAGE: : , 

“HATS OFF!” A happy h quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
| tis 7 fo youn and old duce nard Feinman, Manager, New 
I eonidoff. Sympho Orchestr : 
cietee the ditatta er tins Wades. Leader Theatrical Department, 


First Mezz. Seats Reserved. CI. 6-4600 ||| 7 East 15th Street, New York. 
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Saturday, January 2, 1943 


SDF News 





Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- 
ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Demecratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL 
The program for the National Conference of the Social 
Democratic Federation to convene at the People’s House, 


7 East 15th Street, on January 
The opening session, Friday, 


22, 23, 24, has been prepared. 


January 22, will be a panel 


discussion on the topic “Is Socialism Still Valid?” Algernon 


Lee, Bertrand Russell and othe: 
prominent speakers will lead the 
discussion. F 

Saturday morning, January 
23rd, meetings will be held by the 
National Executive, N. Y. State 
Executive and Women’s Commit- 
tees from Eastern States. In thx 
afternoon the second session of 
the panel discussion will be held, 
to be followed by the opening of 
the National Conference with. del- 
egates and members-at-large par- 
ticipating. Sunday morning and 
afternoon further sessions of t] 
Conference will be 
the various committees. 
adjourn at 5 p. m. for the Alger- 
non Lee Testimonial Banquet 
the evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








1¢@ 


tae 4 
held ol 





General Membership meeting 
Friday, January 15th at the W. 
C. Labor Lyceum, 415 S. 19th 


will 
Democrats 


St., 8:30 p. m. August Ciaess« 
lead discussion on So 
and political 





action 


and other problems coming be- 
forte the National Conference in 
New York. 

Seminar of the Labor Educa- 


tional Center, S.D.F., 415 § 


Jan. 8th, 8 
“Britain’s Last Chance in 


e 


leon 


Elias 


S . 





730 m. Anup 


p. 





22nd, Elias Tartak. 
at the Channle.” Jan. 
Tartak, “War and Peace 





Jan. 


1po- 


2OF 


Tolstoy.” 


Annual New Leader Dinner 
Symposium, Sunday, March 14th 
at the Labor Lyceum. Topic: 
‘ T 


of Political Reaction.” Spea 
Dean Alfange, 


‘American Labor and the Threat 


yn Lee an 


Algern 











others. August Claessens, toast 
master. 
New England 

A well attended conventio Oo! 
the New Bureau of the 
Jewish Socialist Verband, held in 
Hartford, Conn. over t 
week-end. Delegates were 
ent from some twelve cities at 
discussed problems and planne 
activities in their respective lo 
calities. 1¢@ convention oper 
with a public meeting on Decen 


k 


Gebiner. 
Claessens, 
the 


will speak at a 


day, 
Second Aven 


Nathan 4 


25th. lin, 
Max Ham] Aug 
I ‘ 


er 





speakers. 





Workmen’s Circle he 





necticut 

necticut Workm< s Ci? 
Branches in Janu Bi 
port Jan. 10th, Sta d Jar 


17th. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Annual Theatre Benefit, 
January 7th, 8:30 


Theatre. Men: 





ue 








Skulnik in a ne n ( hy 
Tickets are stil] avail: 
$1.50 and $1 at SDF 





Algernon Lee, 70th Birth- 
day Testimonial Banquet, Jan- 
uary 24th, 6 p. m, at the Hotel 
Commodore. Notice is given to | 
those coming and desiring | 
satisfactory seating arrange- 
ments are urged not to delay 
their reservations. Indications 
from responses to date prom- 
ise a gathering of consider- 
ably over a 1000 guests among 


whom will be outstanding 
leaders of Social Democracy, 
Labor and Liberal thought, 


public officials and friends of 
Lee from many states. A fund 
of $10,000 is being raised and 
will be presented to Algernon 
Lee as trustee and it will be 
used for the causes and insti- 
tutions to which Lee has given 
of devoted 








half a century 

service. Banquet reservations 
are 33.50 per person. Checks 
for the reservations or the 
Lee Testimonial Fund should 


be made out to Abraham Mil- 
ler, Treasurer, Room 200, 7 E. 
15th St.. New York City. 
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address a message of 
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Central Committee, 
a 6th, at 7 E. 
New ’ City 


January 
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School, 
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al Ball, Seventh 
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SDF and Jewish Socialist 


All 
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Another East Side Old-Timers 
Affair. Jealo ; 


success of 


Timers 








e recent Old 
juet « n the Sixth 
nbly he group of 
} 
i « i 
Bra ‘ 
Ad ul 
A.D Effort no ve made 
fo y i { i? ’  s 
Willian Karlin speaks v 
\ erica and t New Order.” 
ol r West S Branch, Mon- 
d Janu 4th, 8:50 p. m. n 
) of Sophie Turbow, 161 
W. St.. New York City 











The all-family laxative 


Some laxatives may be effective, others may 
be mild, some may be good for children, others 
for grown-ups, some may be good for the 
summer, others for the winter. But there is 
one laxative that combines all those qualities. 


It is pleasant, gentle, 


mild, effective, and 


it may be taken any day of the year by 
every member of the family, young or old. 


Keen Regular with 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


TO BE TAKEN ONLY AS DIRECTED 











Phone, GR. 


Dr. J. LUNENFELD 


Surgeon Dentist 
80 DELANCEY STREET 


5-9300 





Bet. Allen and Orchard Sts. 
New York 
a 
Office Hours: 
9 A.M. to9 P.M 
Friday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M 
Sunday 9 A.M. to 7 P.M 























SUMHTOUVUATDNUAUAASEUOSEEATOATOEU ALATA AEA 


= 90 cents for every $ 


eI HARM ELT 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL = 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated = 
by Workingmen 

100% Unionized = 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR-= 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
Average Rate 10¢ Annually = 
for every $100.00 Insurance = 


UNAUUVEAUAUOUVAAAANUUUNLINNEALE 





Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member = 
must make a deposit equal t 
100.00 f= 
insurance. This deposit will bs 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 





For further informatioa 
arply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City = 
Telephone REgent 42433 = 
Ask for booklet 62 
AANUNAAUAUOUU LAS ENTEUITEPUEITHAAL 


mii 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 








JOIN 


LABOR'S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organigatisn 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimam cost 

Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 

Cemetery and Funeral Provision 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium 

Branches all over the country 

Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JOIN 


The Workmen's Circle Chorus 
by LAZAR WEINER 


social 


759 


directed 
or 
The Workmen's Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
ted |} LUIGI PAPARELLO 


di y 





WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 








175 I 





ist Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3460 
Please send me further information. 
| PTT Terr TTTTTT TTT TT Age.. | 
address = 4 





it 


Contributors 





THE NEW LEADER 





JERRY VOORHIS for years has been voted by Washington cor- 
respondents as the hardest working man in the House of Rep- 


HOR. 


resentatives. 


One of the acknowledged leaders of the liberal 


bloc in Congress, Voorhis has made extensive studies of the 
legislative processes, of finance, the labor movement and co- 
He is the author of several books; he is complet- 


operatives. 


ing a book now called “Out of Debt, Out of Danger.” 


New 


ACE M. KALLEN, educator and philosopher, teaches at the 
School for Secial Research. 


His forthcoming book Art 


and Freedom, a two-volume discussion of the relations between 
democracy and culture. 
JACK JONES is the internationally known British miner who has 
lectured extensively and written several books. 

LEO WEICZEN was born in Russia and has lived most of his life 
in Italy, where a good number of years were passed in Musso- 
lini’s prison. He is now a refugee in Mexico. 

T. SWANN HARDING is a well-known economic authority. He has 
contributed to many national periodicals, and writes regularly 


for The New 


Leader. 


WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE is one of America’s leading historians. 
He is a professor of American history at the University of 
Wisconsin, and is the author of a biography of U.S. Grant, a 
History of the South, and other leading works. 
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844 Utica Ave., Brooklyn. Social! 


and 
9th. 


Emergency Fund. 


Womens Committee. 
shop man 
clothing for the relief services 
American 


the 
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rard 


8 p. 
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tor 


British War R 
aids the allied nations is now lo- 
People’s 


cated 


House, 7 
City. 


day 


10:3 
Wednesday evenings. 
and House 


in 
E. 1 


Scores 


through 
a. m.:t 


par 


the 
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Saturd 


ay, 


} tefreshments, 
Admission 49c. Benefit City Office 
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of 


Thursday, 
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Red 
f Society, which 
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ufac 
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505, 
St., 
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‘ture 


Oss, 


ew 


volunteers 
busily at work daily from Mon- 


p. m. 


on Tuesday, January 5 
p.m, 
SDF Program on 


WEVD. 


at 9:45 p. m. 


sides 
internatic 
nicipal affairs. 
SDF 


15th 


and 





Saturday, 
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and 
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The work- 
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Celebration 
Warming will be held 
at 
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Station 
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national ¢ 





Question 


Bax, 


St.. New York City. 


East Flatbush Branch 


Anniversary Banquet and 
Saturday, January 


51st 


m. 


at 
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362 
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East Flatbush 
Anniversary 


January 23rd 
Restaurant, 8 





York City. 
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(Continued from Page Four) while defending the workers’ not to social ! imalitvy is perhaps simpler, less though-out, 
were in no position to confront practi- ists, but whatever else they willed, for example, nationa ned. ti ry necessary haste to convert Gur 
the new state ists und D’Annunzians ‘ pla f) le uses of the service 
imstances ere was no alternative f war,in ou accelerating” a ) 1g” of school 
sm but to constitute itself an autono- RUT. as the worker’s movement bega) ) eXpal Fasc- Mme and sel 1 ther : no indication that this 
fight for its own independent revolu- ism supported and organized armed punitive expedi-  j.nan condition of warfa s receiving the attention 

ntil such time, perhaps decades ahead, tions of landowners of the Po Valley against the agri- at avits, Mo he ‘ tion” is indispensable to 
determine a new proletarian revolutionary cultural workers. The latter, it was claimed, had obtained 2) 045) nd planes and s s and guns and tanks 
ere. too much the year before and it was among landowne! > and gases must be : ay superior to the enemy’s. 
r could be attempted, as a gigantic that Fascism recruited its first great id factiona But in the last resort, a machine is only a tool in the 
other current arising from revolu- militia. It likewise supported each successive effort of the ands « ; P vive at account of itself 
Its name was fascism industrialists to wrest from the workers the too ue h hat a man makes it g I ffica s a function of his 
ict that Mussolini and fasci were they had conceded in 1919-’20, and it became the defender = gonting faith and operativ nowledge of that wisdom 
the g ialists and the more of extreme economic freedom, according t nich 1e stat concer? y dangers Pla calle ¢ age, the virt 
\ . i by neans of the could not interfere in disputes between industrialis and ¢ ind. I ‘ in no less. And 
Ma ~ vement and who workers. It fought against t so-calle nonop of the : 5 - . a war the 
é ) obtain, in the armed socialist and catholic trade unions and erever it co ‘ j \ Hitlerism’s nur- 
sts and ¢ nunists e support of as int imposed a ‘ ‘ p . 1 , If men are to 
Giolittian police of its ng the 1919 oon ; ‘ ducation must 
stak to believe that suc aid could ip a censors - I g21 ( € sé g 4 and ver all other 
t deliver the state into the hands vhen it be to feel its strengt 4 s¢ eg su = 2 py a hu 1 danger 
ntrary, the ve backers of fascism censorship the destruction of the oppos res At ‘ , | » to understand 
were to pm to pows t must one and the same ne exalted Party dictatorshl} Da = r and destroy it, without 
gvovernme? nd must soon be liqui an instrument of goverr nt in a new pé¢ a . . ted by s quality or 
erminated s anti-proletariar Ission. statal, illegal actior yn t pa ! ne . ¥ . a , » tinth : 
‘ 1e state, demolished it and to assert h ghts 9 > and — . ( 
ts own Party State because, despite “We permit ourselves the luxury of being . M 
with the reactionaries, it succeeded it solini in March 1921—*‘both aristocra N , = _ en 
nas lie opinio . party of nservative and progressive, reactionary and rev Bols Ru Le , after having 
se the progra rf é ary, legalitarian and illegalitarian a g : é Fa ( : s t} d set 
is extremist: ab n e Senate tances < noment, place, atmosphere ators Muss S Dis » Bes 
es (( s nts) lete2 e the histo wit which > are obliged to la 82.) 4 ‘ nderstood that, 
t ’ { f i > € Y It Va i € 4 I r .: - = oody evolu- 
C ! po h an ¥ is vn col 1 aa s 2 e tf $ Fascis sufficed. 
S es, Db oO a ) ‘ but in w € nasses r ¢ Ur F 4 25 IES ! € i In 
Italia: irties tha shed to t s s] Ss VE ‘ Wy D ] } feaded? 5 lines of 
( n the Cat] Popular Party) g h are t In Eu t the present 
, grams in 1919. But the trump cons t of Musso Fas 2 es ‘ e three ns e the greatest possibili- 
" the “Fasci” was that they of t ris » power (1920-'22) i é s e Russ and Italy, and 
yle after al programs count for ntuition of the tie binding t i l t is be i ) s > nations, the 
s, whatever especial liberty you Europe. In 1920, in the midst of a Italia social and spirit lirect s toward No 
1 take it, directly, without waiting for communists, Mussolini still declared ed a one believes any ger the fa and ¢ nature 
olenc Thus, during all of 1919-’20 socialist revolution. But alrea n 1921 i t I Socialisn In 1919-'20 e century emocracy is 
ipation of the fatories, mean gratification that tl vas no longe e é ng Rey $ : reactior p. 262.) 
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Oldtime Socialist 
Elected Mayor of 
New Bedford | 


Arthur 
of long standing, elected 
Mayor of New Bedford, Mass., an 


industrial city of about 125,000. 


was 


The newly elected Mayor began 


as an active member of the So- 
cialist Party more than 25 years 
ago and was a delegate to the 








state conventions. F active and 
devoted service to Socialism cost 
him his job on the New Bedford 
Standard, where worked 
printer. He was a candidate for 
Mayor on the Socialist ticket. 
Since 1924, a local Labor Party 
organized in New Bedford 
and Arthur M. Harriman was the 
candidate for Mayor. The change 
New Bedford city chartei 
making the elections non-partisan 
compelled Harriman to run as an 
independent, and after more 
than 25 years of persisting, the 
frequent candidate for Mayor the 
finally 


he as 


a 


was 
: ' 
In tne 
so 
made 


long-time Socialist 


it this year. The Social Demo- 
cratic group in New Bedford is 
happy in the outcome of the 


election. 


Dean Alfange Opens 

Tremont ALP Forum 
The Trement American 

Party Clul is Ope ing 


Labor 


s Tuesday 





5 in its 


January 


2 East T 





evening fort 


clubrooms at remont 


Ave., Bro 


Dean Alfange. recent <A.L.P. 
gubernatorial candidate, will 
speak on the opening night o 
“Current Events.” This forum 


will continue ‘uesday eve- 
Herman 


Woskow is educational director. 


every 
ning during the winter. 


Randolph Asks End 
Of Coler Ban Or 
No Closed Shop 





Philip Randolph, Interna- 
tic President of the Brother- 
1 of Sleeping Car Porters, 


week stated in connection 


movement by the four- 





non-operating railway unions 
secure a 1 shop, that un- 
the ra ay unions abolish 





» color bar, a closed shop should 
od them. He stated fur- 
Negro railway workers 

tted as full-fledged 





ther tnat is) 


should be adn 


members, with the right to voice 
and vote and election to offices 
and as delegates to the interna- 
tional conventions, that formulate 


and adopt legislation, and also to 
the agreement and grievance com- 


nittees to negotiate wage con- 
tracts. 
Mr. Randolph concluded that 


the closed ay be the means 


groes from the 








f elimina 





firemen, 


rallwa industry as 
witchmen, akemen and_ shop- 
craft workers 























By ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


i orneee of former radicals, such as Max 
Eastman, Lewis Corey, and John Chamber- 


lain, have turned against a thorough-going col- 


ground that collectivism 


lectivist society on the 


and democracy are incompatible, and they ad- 
vocate preserving a considerable degree of j:ro- 
duction for private profit in what they call a 
mixed economy. Chamberlain has formulated 


o collectivism on the ground that 


real 


the objection t 
preservation of civil liber- 


to 


there can be no 





ties unless there is a right maintain oneself 


in opposition to the government. He claims that 


this right does not exist when the government 
owns all the large scale means of production, 
whereas he maintains it does exist in the capi- 


talist section of a mixed economy. 

The fact is that the right to maintain oneself 
in opposition may exist and can be guaranteed 
if the 


right is clearly understood, while it does not exist 


in a fully developed collectivist society 


in the capitalist portion of an economy where 


public ownership and private ownership of the 
means of large scale production exist side by side. 


It the right to maintain oneself in opposition 


means the right of a man to be victimized by 
the loss of his job if he criticizes the govern- 
ment’s policy, then such a right can exist under 
collectivism. On the other hand such a right 


for critics of the employer never has been recog- 
The 


law, 


niced by the capitalist owners of industry. 


limited extent to which it is recognized by 
namely, the right of a worker not to be fired for 
engaging in union activity, is still a sore point 
adopted 
But the 
right of a critic to be protected against victimi- 
almost the 
government. No one thinks of preventing Clare 
Hoffman or Ham Fish from drawing his salary 
as a Congressman because he criticized the gov- 
ernment. No one to deprive General 
Van Moseley of his pension because he is an out- 
standing native Fascist. There is no reason why 
exactly that same right should not be 
for everyone, when the government in a collec- 


with many employers and was only 


against their determined oppostion. 
I 


zation is universally recognized in 


proposes 


recognized 


tivist economy pays the wages and salaries of 
906. of the working population. 
Such a proposal is entirely logical and _ is 


democratic 
distine- 
ight to 
as long 


of us who are 
collectivists We draw a 
tion as to democratic rights between the 


exactly what those 


propose. clear 





work or to hire others as you please for 
us you please and for whatever wages you please, 
o be a genuine or essential demo- 
rights of free speech, fre« 
right to 





which we deny t 

cratic right; and the 

and tree assembly and the 
i ] 


press, vote 








after f1 discussion iese latter rights, which 
may generally be called the rights to criticize and 
to organize in order to make your criticisms ef- 
fective, are vital to a democracy. The govern- 









ment might fix and working conditions 
either by law or collective bargaining 

rout being undemocratic if ther of thes¢ 
courses was what the majority of the peopl 


wanted. The government could determine whether 
people should or should not have a to 
make a living by producing certain things and 
The government 


chance 


still be a genuine democracy. 
could expropriate certal t) s of property and 


what 
could 
ht to 
make 


on was 





still be a democracy if exproprié 
dd. But 
not do that or anything e 


1 to 


majority want the government 


Ilse 1 


rig 


to 


inless the 


express criticism ant organize to try 








such icism the basis of a new governmental 
policy was fully preserved. In a democracy 51% 
of the people have a right to control the economic 
activity of the other 49¢7, but not even 99¢< of 
the people have a right to prevent the minority 
from expressing their criticism or from trying 
to organize to convert others to their w of 





nking in order to foree the government to 
change its policy if they succeed in impressing 
their fellow citizens with their arguments. 

Naturally an essential part of the guarantee 
of such a right of dissent and criticism is the 
right not to lose your job or to suffer discrimina- 
tion in the conditions of your job if you do exer- 


to criticize Indeed, 


is danger- 


cise the right ze the government. 
the commonly fact that 


ous to criticize your boss in the capitalist section 


recognized it 








of a mixed economy is one of the main counts in 
the indictment agai capitalism for being an 
autocratic rather than a democractic method ot 
managing industry. 

In other words a collectivist economy is fully 


“freedom” 
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. DemocraticCollectivismls Possible 


if tl of every man to a job 
under decent he can work, and to 
taken care y, if he cannot work, is 
fully recognized and is not affected by his political 


democratic 





condi if 


] 


aecel 





of 





activity. Those of us who are democratic col- 
lectivists propose that such a right be recognized 


s is impossible nor 


and guaranteed. This by no mean 











even difficult. There is no more reason to sup- 
pose that the guarantee would not be honored, 
than there is to suppose that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is appointed by Roosevelt, 


Congressmen who 
recognized 


ort tne 


would stop the 
criticize Roosevelt. 


pay 


If such a ri 


ght is 














and guaranteed then there is s a thing as 
democratic collectivi despite the protestations 
from men like C and Lewis Corey 
that it is not possible. 


The fact that Russia and to some extent Nazi 








Germany are non-democratic collectivist, does 
not prove the contention that there is such a 
necessary connection 1 collectivism and the 








loss of democracy. In ia where collectivism 
is most nearly complete, the loss of democratic 
rights preceded establishment of collectivism 
rather than the other way around. Russia became 
a dictatorship politically, and then the dominant 
single party established, promptly on paper but 

nfully practice, a high 
h the purpose of wip- 





ne 
ne 











? 


rather slowly and pai 
degree of collectivism wit 


ing out profits. In Germany, too, a dictatorship 
was first established and then that dictatorship 
brought greater collectivism into Germany’s 


economic life. 


In neither country did people aim at collectiv- 


ism and then, aiter having established collec- 
tivism, find themselves swept along on an ir- 


resistible tide toward dictatorship. On the con- 
trary the dictatorship was first established by a 
fanatical whose asserted as 
clearly that were aiming at 
dictatorship and that democracy was a_ sham. 
Once the dictatorship was established the dic- 
tatorial powers were used to establish collectivism 
in Russia as a means of wiping out private profit, 
and in Germany to a somewhat lesser extent as 
the most efficient method of creating a war econ- 
omy. In Italy the dictatorship came into power 
not after collectivism, but to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a collectivism which would have the 
purpose of destroying private profits. 


members 


they 


party 


possib] 


Die 


as 


There is, therefore, no historical case of col- 
lectivism producing tatorship. There an 
entirely feasible meth¢ preventing dictator- 
ship under collectivism, namely, recognizing the 
i of allt i the government and guar- 
anteeing the <« ot their jobs 
on that account what all col- 
want. 


die is 
d 


of 





rignt 


loss 





against 


, and that is exactly 


are 


ectivists who not Communists 


Spender’s Mission 


(Continued from Page Three) 





experience, not about what he would like to be 
true to his « rience.” perhaps, is the 
swer to all thos led people who 
affirmation 1 ate Rupert Brookes’ 

ts singing to battle.” Poetry, he notes, 

g memory, propaganda a short one.” 











truth and earnestness of Wilfred Owen and 
Siegfried Sassoon |} a redirth in the 
poetry of Stephen Spender. 


The 


moans 


political accent is all but gone. Day Lewis 
“What told, what lies we told!” 
(Stalin’s shadow over poetry). Auden has moved 


lies we 





on to curious metaphysics and religion. Spender, 
assing through a pericd of despair and retreat, 
earches for “the still centre his symbol for 
that position from which the poet can stabilize 
his values and thus come to terms with his world. 


1 
True, h as he confesses, “beneath a bit- 


stands, 





e 
ter blasted tree’’; that the ideal of the 
poet as “a seren eye above a tragic, 
ignorant age” is and impossible. He 
has yet succeede ng (trom the “ad- 
vanced” perspective if is from the “tradi- 
tional”) the trials of the modern - spirit. 


n mediated, fear and 


d constructive, by a 





Promethean distress has 
and sufferi 


tragic historic sense 





pain 








There is much in Spender’s poetry that evades 
one, but much mot ha s great and exciting. 
All the fine liberating of the imagina- 
tion are his, language, se? ivity, moral sincerity. 
There is, of course, more of “ruins” than of 
“visions” in his work. But what is most impor- 
tant is that in his quest to grasp, dominate and 
master what is happening to us in our times he 









has demanded and exhibited in growth a 
iniquely and scrupulously truthful attitude to- 
ward the artist’s experience. And nothing (as 
Carlyle has said) so endures as a truly spoken 


word, 


The New Nazi Man 


r) 


} 


(Continued from Page Fou 
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LABOR BEGINS TO PLAN 

HE NEW LEADER has often complained 

of what it regarded as a lack of far-sighted 
statesmanship in the American labor move- 
ment. Of late, there have been satisfying indi- 
cations that the complaint is growing less 
justified. In both CIO and A. F. of L., there 
has been a growing impulse to tackle the big 
national and international problems in a broad 
and statesmanlike way. 

The announcement of a new Post-War Plan- 
ning Committee by William Green is the latest 
these signs of a change for the better. 
Authorized by a resolution adopted at the last 
convention of the Federation, this committee 
has behind it all the power of this organiza- 
tion. It is directed to formulate plans and 
suggest ideas looking toward peace and se- 
curity both at home and abroad. Specifically, 
it is to prepare for labor representation at 
the peace conference and for American post- 
war reconstruction “to prevent a disastrous 
depression.” 

The names of the members are a guarantee 
that this is no merely formal action. Matthew 
Woll is to serve as chairman, and among the 
members will be David Dubinsky, Dr. John 
Childs, Miss Agnes Nester, Milton P. Webster, 
Harvey Brown and George M. Harrison. 

The British Labor Party is working straight 
toward labor representation at the peace table. 
If our two great federations team up with their 
3ritish comrades, then we have—to say the 
least—started on the road to something better 
than we had in 1919. 


WILSON, ROOSEVELT AND THE FUTURE 
HE address delivered on Monday night by 
Vice-President Wallace is to be regarded as 

a Roosevelt declaration, and as such it deserves 

place as an important exposition of our war 

aims. Timed to mark the anniversary of the 
birth of Woodrow Wilson, it tied in the present 
administration with the great democratic tra- 
dition of our leader in World War I. Wilson’s 

New Freedom is referred to as the forerunner 

of the New Deal. The League of Nations is 

mentioned as the symbol of the ideals toward 
which we now strive. Wilson, we were told, of 

did not fail. It was the world which failed. 

The plain purpose of the address was to rouse 

the nation so that it will not fail Roosevelt 

as it failed Wilson. 

To this purpose, both the tone and the sub- 
stance of the address were admirably adapted. 
There was a minimum of high-flown rhetoric. 
There was maximum of dry realism. The 
meeting ground of the nations was described 
as “the security of the plain folks against 
depression and against war.” There was no 
blueprint of any sort. All that the Vice-Presi- 
dent asked for was straightforward action 
leading to these simple erds. It is to be hoped 
that we shall have more of this sort of plain 
speaking. 


compass. 


Petain. 





PATRIOTISM NOT RATIONED 

S the New Year begins, Americans are for 

the first time putting their backs into the 
war psychologically. For the first time they 
are pulling in their belts, making conscious 
sacrifices and getting down to the grim busi- 
ness of doing whatever is necessary to win. 
In February, more than 200 sorts of food will 
be strictly rationed. From that time on we 
shall really be making a contribution to the 
war effort every time we sit down to the table. 

The government, through Elmer Davis, 
Claude Wickard and Leon Henderson, has done 
a fine job of explaining both the reasons for 
rationing and the methods. Of various foods, 
from 20 to 60 per cent must go to our own 
troops or to those of our Allies. That means 
that all except a few luxuries must be care- 
fully distributed so that all may get their 
share. All can understand the business and 
none but fools will object. 

Some men in positions which give them a 
right to speak, object to the announcement so 
far in advance. The plan was publicized in 
detail on December 27th, and it will not go 
into effect before February. The objection is 


THE WAY OF A MAN 
7" all the other convenient but ugly words 

add NAAFI. This stands for the British 
Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes—what- 
ever they are. It would be interesting to know 
just who are the brave or presumptuous per- 
who author the homilies on behavior 
sent out by this eryptic organization. This 
remark is elicited by the recent pamphlet 
Emily Posting the girls of England on ways 
of dealing with American boys. 

There is nothing in this path-breaking work 
to hurt an American’s feelings—unless the 
American happens to be from Ohio. One 
passage on swearing—or, rather, on how to 
listen to swearing—distinctly reflects upon 
that great state. The simple maidens of the 
biggest airplane carrier in the world are 
cautioned against appearing shocked at words 
that flow from careless American masculine 


sons 


that this great lag between announcement and lips. “Some of these American expressions,” on this 
. . »j » * : : op rarne Sbyay « 
operation gives hoarders a chance to negate the innocent damsels are warned, “may sound Sadenene 


remarkably like swearing to you, but, in fact, 
they are words in everyday use in America. 
It will not occur to a lad from Ohio that you 
unaccustomed to hearing them used in 
front of girls.” Now, why Ohio? Why not 
Michigan or Indiana? Why stigmatize the 
boys from the state famous for its pretty girls 


its effect. The official defense is that the suc- 
cessful operation of such an elaborate scheme 
in a-great country like ours requires the co- 
operation of millions of dealers. The fitting 
of so many into so elaborate a mechanism 
requires time. Since there is every indication 


are 


Germans or the Italians. 
crime casts shadows in different directions. 

The citizens love a mystery tale in a book 
or on the screen, but it is a little thick to have 
one at the heart of our African policy. Is 
there any adequate motive behind the secrecy 
which screens the identiy of the murderer? 

Why so many persons should fancy that the 
death of Darlan solves many problems, is one 
of those things which no man can ever find 
out. The Admiral was far less important than 
he was thought to be. 
important salutary results. The difficulties in 
connection with Algeria and France lie deep 
in the situation. 
cisely as they were. 

General de Gaulle has promised that after 
liberation, the people of France shall be al- 
lowed to determine their form of government. 
Algeria is the first department to be set free. 
It is conservative. Its leaders are reactionary. 
This fact gives them a start in the 
reorganize France. 

So the de Gaullists deal carefully with the 
people behind General Giraud. It is not enough 
to say: Happy New Year! 
unite, fight the Germans and free the French. 

Before he makes any arrangements with the 
Empire Council, which has civil control over 
Algeria, de 
with them and with the American Army. It is 
account 
between the 
Roosevelt are of importance. 


The women of Britain have stood the black- 
outs and the bombing. 
films bear testimony, manage to look charming 
in the overalls of navvies. One imagines that, 
among the minor horrors of war, they will be 
perfectly capable of managing the American 
male. It is the thing that every woman knew 
long before the days of the NAAFI—so long 
ago, in fact, the prophets of the Old Testament 
treated her expertness with becoming respect. 


Some of them, our 





POST-MORTEM ON DARLAN 

HO killed Darlan? 
Council will not say. The American Army 
will not say. 
The arrest of twelve new potential assassins 
by order of General Giraud merely darkens the 
obscurity. The dozen included “not only Allied 
sympathizers but enemy agents. 
still radiates to all points of the ideological 


The Algerian Empire 


Why? 


” 


Suspicion 


There are dark implications in the situation. 
Suppose the man 
de Gaullist. 
Suppose he was in the pay of the 


revolver was a 
follower of 


with the 
Suppose he was a 


Each theory of the 


His death can have no 


His‘ death leaves them pre- 


race to 


Now we shall all 


Gaulle must reach agreements 


that the approaching con- 


General and President 


The only improvement lies in the fact that 
it may be possible in the not too distant future 
to establish a working arrangement between 
the Fighting French and the Empire Council. 
There could then be established and recognized 


that experience here and abroad has been fully ible F | ith 

taken into account, we may well take this and for the gallantry of its men? If a boy PA ee ee pteapeapen —_ _ 

explanation at face value. from Ohio doesn’t know how to talk to a girl, pening i. apeETeeS Saeee and military 
forces. This would do something to bring 


Each householder will be required, at the Who does? 
time of taking out his ration book, to make 
declaration of the amounts of food which he 
has in stock. If such declarations are honestly 
made, there will be no advantage in hoarding 
If they are dishonestly made, the chiseler will 
be subject to severe penalties. But, speaking the ladies are asked not to grow angry with 
for the administrators, Elmer Davis expresses the males from overseas. After all, 
faith in the patriotism and common sense of teacher with a very straight face, “the Amer- 
the citizens. First reports indicate that all but ican people live very much as we do.” One 
a slender minority are worthy of that faith. may well wish for a wider application of this 
Any hoarder is helping Hitler. If the matter ultimate admonition. Why not address it to 
is made clear, there will be very few who will all the young ladies of the world? For men 
wish to be lined up on that side. everywhere, poor dears, mean well, 


On the principle that one skirts around the 
mention of ropes in certain societies, the girls 
of old England are to bite their lips before 
allowing allusions to Chicago gangsters to slip 
through. And, in a final burst of good morals, 


says 
selves 


before us. 


France back to a position somewhere near the 
one which she could have had in 1940. 
France was never fully defeated. The capitu- 


lation to Hitler was the work of traitors. The 
Empire could have continued to fight. With 


the de Gaullists and the Empire Council col- 
laborating, the Empire will be fighting. 
Over-optimistic persons should remind them- 
that 
but the first of a long series which stretches 
In most of the liberated lands there 
will be reactionaries waiting to jump at power. 
All that we have had thus far is a pre-view. 


this North African headache is 


UNPUIUASAOAGAEOAAUOEASEUA SOO NUTAAGOUDEAGUA ATAU 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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Says National Group Is Needed 


To Prevent Election of Tories 
From CHARLES JACKSON 


Dr. Stefan Offers 


A Correction 


From Dr. PAUL STEFAN 
To the Editor: 

Apparently a proof error re- 
sulted in a distortion of a para- 
graph in my article on music in 
the last week’s The last 
sentence in the paragraph before 
the last should read: 


To the Editor: 

In no uncertain terms, Mr. Harrison K. Spangler, the 
recently elected chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, has made it known that the target to be fired at 
and destroyed by his political cohorts is the New Deal liberal 
and humanitarian legislation enacted under the leadership 
of President Roosevelt. Before making this challenging 


issue. 


“Walter has also conducted the 


announcement, Mr. Spangler "‘Soaeeeie neg pocseemncs ere ‘Magic Flute’ and the ‘Marriage 
seve he > . ot » m 
should have remembered what an te vaned “haw teat tee na of Figaro.’ George Szell, a fa- 
ee Beas wn . at he termed “New Dez aws . 
Abraham Lincoln stated when . . peel ols vorably received conductor new to 


which have resulted in giving the 
workers of United States 
a modicum of economic security. 


the Metropolitan, has conducted 
performances of ‘Tannhiiuser’ and 
‘Salome.’ He comes, like Walter, 
Stiedry, Leinsdorf others, 
from the atmosphere of a Vienna 
which is no more.” 


speaking upon the necessity of 
enacting social labor legislation, 


which was as follows: 


these 


Instead of waiting until the eve 
of the next election, it must be 
apparent to every worker regard- 
political affiliation, that 
now is the opportune time to form 
and join a representative group 
managed by prevent 
election of reactionary 


“All that serves labor serves and 
the nation. 

All that harms labor is treason 
to America. 


less of 


If any man tells you he loves Says Time Is 


workers to 
any 


America, yet hates labor, he 
is a liar. the 


If any man tells you he trusts 
America, yet 
he is a fool. 


fears labor, 


There is no America without 
labor.” 


The above admonition, no doubt, 


was in the mind of President 


opposed to bigger and _ better 
legislation. Such 
preserved. Labor 
should remember and constantly 
trite that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 
Baltimore, Md. 


humanitarian 
laws must be 


repeat the admonition 
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Ripe for New 
Third Party 


From MORRIS KAPLAN 
To the Editor: 

The time is ripe for the organ- 
ization and development of a 
National Party that will have at 
programme the est 
lishment of a  Collectivist-Co- 
Commonwealth, 





its basic ab- 
ope rative 
The Farmer Labor Party still 


commands quite a following 





especially among those who have 
had Socialist training, and there 
would be little trouble to veer the 
entire party towards such a 
movement, 

I have noticed the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation call for a meet- 
ing to take New York 
City. My opin lat the con- 
ference shouk at a more 
centrally locate: t. Chicago 
or Min: »] if this can 
be arrangcd so that every ele- 


ment of liberalism would be rep- 
1 by ‘legates, th 
a wonderful 


ted by d is would 


stimulus for the 
old timers. 


Bemidji, Minn. 


Cites Role 
Of French 


Canadians 


From JEAN DORRE 
To the Editor: 

I have noted in The New Leader 
at various times references to the 
French Canadians. Here in the 
industrial towns of Maine we have 
a large population stemming from 
Canada. Many of them are far 
from being as backward in their 
social and political views as com- 
monly reported. As far as fas- 
and the present war are 
concerned, our citizens of French 
ancestry are as loyally democratic 
as any other part of the popu- 
lation. 


cism 


Recently Gerhart Seger, editor 
of the Neue Volkszeitung, visited 
Lewiston as the guest of the Ki- 
wanis Club. His enlightening ad- 
dress was published almost in full 
in our French paper, Le Messager. 
During his visit Mr. Seger visited 
the offices of Le Messager and 
Was enthusiastically received by 


the editor, Mr. Louis Phillipe 
Gagné, and his staff. As a result, 
it is likely that Mr. Seger will 


return to this city as the guest 
of the French population. Follow- 
ing is part of a letter which Mr. 
Gagné addressed to Mr. Seger: 


“T am sorry that I have not the 


space to publish in full the ex- 
cellent address which you de- 
livered here before the Kiwanis 
Club. As I told you during 


your visit to our office, the mem- 
bers of the Association of Vigi- 
lants will be h 
whenever you have the leisure to 
Visit us. inform me as 
soon as possible when it will be 


appy to receive you 
Please 


convenient for you to come back 
to us.” 

The Association of Vigilants is 
the representative patriotic or- 
ganization of our French citizens. 
The fact that these people of 
French tradition are eager to co- 
operate with a German anti-Nazi 
like Mr. Seger has great signifi- 
cance. 

Lewiston, Maine. - 


Saturday, January 2, 1943 
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TIME TO ROPE THE STEER 








By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 


Canada and Diplomats 


by unemployment and a postwar debt that was a 
drag on social services. This mood creates an 
audience for suggestions like those of the C.C.F. 
in connection with the economic direction of the 














Notes on 


PROGRESSIVE 
ada. The most recent indication of this trend 
was the decision of the Conservative Party to 
change its name to Progressive-Conservative and 
to choose as its new leader John Bracken, form- 
erly Premier of Manitoba. Of course the addition Government ownership or complete control of 
of the prefix “Progressive” does not mean that all essential war industries. 
the Conservative leopard will change its spots Nationalization of financial institutions. 
immediately; and there was truth in the wise- Replacement of dollar-a-year men by full-time 
crack that henceforth the Conservatives may be _ paid state officials. 
considered “the Pro and Con party.” One hundred per cent taxation of all profits 
But the change of name and the above the figure of four per cent. 
Mr. Bracken reflect a realization on the part of Establishment of a maximum 


ferment is stirring in Can- 


present war: 


choice of 
individual in- 


the party chiefs that no political group that fixes come; 100 per cent taxation of all receipts in 
its eyes on the past has much of a future in excess of this. 
the Dominion. Bracken’s past record is that of Compulsory interest-free loans for financing 
a mild progressive, com- the war. 
parable with Governor Another factor that favors the growth of the 


Stassen of Minnesota. C.C.F. is that there has been, for Canada, no 
He has been a capable New Deal. There is a time-lag in social reform 
executive; he has run to be made up; and of all the movements of pro- 
Manitoba with little re- test that have formed in the Dominion the C.C.F. 
gard for party labels; seems to offer the widest and most coherent na- 
he has the typical West- tional appeal. 

ern Canadian’s aversion 
to high tariffs that 


Be ecent weeks have seen one diplomatic ap- 
bleed the farmer for that seems questionable and one 
the benefit of the in- that is definitely good. It is doubtful whether 
dustrial interests William Phillips was the best possible selection as 
he has always stood for American representative in India at the present 
close and friendly rela- time. He is a competent career diplomat who got 
tions with the United on very well in Fascist Italy and no doubt did 
States. his best to implement a policy that finally failed: 

The eep Mussolini from plunging into the war on 


pointment 


and 





choice of such a to k 








leader must be bitter Hitler’s side. 
William H. Chamberlin medicine for some of Temperamentally and_ socially Mr. Phillips 
the crusted antediluvian would seem conditioned to see the British side 


especially in of the Indian situation. There is nothing in his 
Ontario and the Maritimes, the people for whom record to suggest that he would have any lively 
the sky is the limit on tariffs and who are in- sympathy wi any deep understanding of 
clined to be still fighting the American Revolution the Indian nationalist movement. But we need 
over again, with sympathy for King George III. in India a representative who can see both sides 

But the primary need of an old established of the case, who is qualified to use his influence, 
discretely, of course, toward the promotion of a 
settlement of the unsatisfactory political impasse 
that has existed since the leading Indian na- 
tionalists have been locked up. Mr. Phillaps may 
furnish a pleasant surprise; but it will be a 
if his Indian contacts get very far out- 
side the charmed circle of the Viceroy and higher 
military officers and civilian officials, 

An appointment with which there is every 


Tories in the Conservative ranks, 


th or 





political machine is votes; and the Conservatives 
had not been getting either 
under the bungling leadership of Richard Burpee 
Hanson, a provincial lawyer, heavy in body and 
in mind, whg had been in charge of the party’s 
destinies during recent years. 


votes or prestige 


surp) 





Premier Mackenzie King is not a glamorous 
statesman; his speeches are usually phrased in 


an involved Government report English that is gate . 
not calculated to set minds and hearts on fire; Teason to be satisfied is that of Eugene Dooman 
and he moves slowly and cautiously. But he has 28 Minister to Moscow, where he will rank im- 


mediately a Ambassador Standley. Modest 
and unassumit Mr. Dooman, who possesses a 
remarkable knowledge of the difficult Japanese 


has been one of the most capable and 


always been able to keep an easy two jumps 


ahead of Hanson. 


4 x * 





language, 





NOTHER sign of the times in Canada is the 

growing strength of the C.C.F., or Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation, a 
socialist party, very similar to the British Labor 
Party in programme and outlook, except for the 
fact that it lays more agricultural 
problems. Its leader in the Canadian House of 
Commons, British-born M, J. ] nts 
a rural constituency in Saskatchewan. The C.C.F. 
has been displaying increased vitality and popular 
support from Vancouver to Halifax and there 
can be little that the next 
bring a substantial growth in its present meager 


democratic 


stress on 
‘a 


Coldwell, represe 











doubt election 
parliamentary representation. 

Canadian politics during 
in an Ontario special 


One of the 
the last year was the defeat, 
election, of the veteran leader, 
Arthur Meighen, by a little known C.C.F. candi- 
date named Noseworthy. Both candidates favored 
the efficient prosecution of the war. But, while 
Meighen emphasized the necessity for 
Noseworthy laid 


of conscripting wealt 


upsets in 








Conserve 





conse 
ing men for overseas 


the « 


service, 


sirability 


stress on 








and this struck a responsive chord with 1€ 
Canadian voters. 

Canada is not a radical country, by tempera- 
ment and historical background. But when I 
was travelling there last year I found a sur- 
prisingly strong feeling, not restricted to any 


class, that the burdens and sacrifices of the last 
war had been very inequitably distributed: that 
the rich got the fat contracts and the opportunity 
to invest in taxfree bonds, while the poor got 
most of the rigors of overseas service, followed 








king of out diplomats in Tokyo, where 





he veral years as Counsellor of Embassy. 
It is not his fault if America lapsed into that 
curious state of somnambulance about Japan’s 


( 
and will to strike that was prevalent be- 
Pearl Harbor. Mr. Dooman does not bear 
t Groton-Harvard stamp that is sometimes an 
American equivalent for the British old school 











tie; his ri has been based entirely on merit; 
ind sa itter of satisfaction that we will 
now have such a keen and objective observer in 
ich an important post as Moscow. Incidentally, 
Mr. Dooman is of Persian origin—an unusual but 
nor less welcome element in our American 
ne ngpot 





Argentine Unions Protest 
Castello Attitude 








Fourteen Argentine unions issued a joint 
manifesto t the unjustifiable imprison- 
ment of t union leaders who merely ex- 

ssed the « yn of workers, liberals, popular 
nstitutions on Argentina’s status in the world 





festo denounced the repression of 
the working class by the oligarchic sections of 
the count who are weakening the country’s 
defense by their reactionary measures. The 
manifesto declares that this reactionary at- 





is preventing Argentina from expressing 
ity with the United Nations, and adds 
he free democratic press also is threat- 
ened by the suspension of anti-fascist pub- 
lications. 





